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Eureka College 


The returns are coming in from Education 
Day and it looks as if we would have the 
largest number of churches in line with us in 
the history of our educational work in Illi- 
nois. We are confident that considerably 
more than one-hundred churches will make 
contributions this year. When the returns 
are in, we shall state frankly and fully the 
results. The Endowment Campaign is creat- 
ing much enthusiasm throughout the state. 
Our fund has now reached $40,000. About 
$11,000 of this was pledged during the month 
of January. We are bending every effort to 
raise $125,000 by the first of September. The 
success of this movement means the greatest 
victory that our work has ever registered in 
Illinois. The new semester opened with a 
number of new students and the old ones 
on the roll for the remainder of the year. 

H. H. PEerTers. 
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Illinois Notes 


Those who desire to communicate with the 
program commitee will please write Louis O. 
Lehman, Gibson City. 

Remember, J. W. Street, Mackinaw, will 
present the Chureh Advertising feature at the 
next State Convention. Kindly mail him 
_ advertising matter to go into the exhi- 

it. 

The necessity of the unity of the Christian 
forces in the villages grows more and more 
apparent. From two to six little churches 
in a village takes the power out of the whole 
christian idea. Here is our opportunity to 
make good. Our men should be retained 
long by the village congregations and they 
should have the time to make the plea of 
unity upon common ground powerful. 

J. FRep, JoNES, Field Sec. 
Bloomington. 
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The new Easter Cantata entitled 


“THE EASTER FLOWER GARDEN” 


was prepared by 


MRS. JESSIE BROWN POUNDS 


and is in some respects the best concert exercise she has ever written. 
to be used by the young people of the Churches of Christ in behalf of Orphanage work 


We have some very attractive helps to aid the young people in raising their Easter 
offering. These are an “Easter Egg” and “Easter Egg Envelope,” to be used together 
for the smaller children, and the envelope alone for the older ones. 


Order as many of all these supplies as you will need. They will be sent, prepaid, 


Christian Women’s Board of Missions 
(YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT) 


Missionary Training School, - 


It is designed 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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of mental development. 
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advance of the last fifty years. 
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learner than to compel the learner tu adapt himself to the lesson, regardless of his stage 


2. The International Committee which has for thirty-five years selected the Uniform 
lessons has now begun the issue of an additional series called the International Graded 
Course, consisting, not of one Scripture lesson for the entire school, but of a separate 
series of lessons for each year or grade, chosen with direct reference to the age and ability 


3. These lessons are being adopted by the best schools of all denominations. 
Presbyterians report that about two thousand of their schools adopted the International 
Graded courses for children under twelve years, last quarter. 
The Methodists and Congregationalists had to go to press the second and third time to 
supply the unexpected demand for the graded lessons. 

The New Christian Century Co. is supplying these lessons to the Disciples’ schools. 
There is no single achievement in which the publishers of this paper take greater 
satisfaction than in connecting our schools with this most significant Sunday-schou: 


The editors of The Christian Century, Mr. Morrison and Professor Willett, both regara 
the Graded principle as essential to the highest efficiency in religious instruction, and 
both believe that the Bethany Series is the truest, simplest and most artistic set ot 
supplies for the elementary grades that has ever been put out. 

Our pleasure in offering the Bethany Graded Lessons to the brotherhood is enhanced 
by the fact that our orders for supplies for the winter quarter have been much beyond 
our expectations. Many other schools have assured us of their purpose 
Bethany Lessons at once. This series may be begun at any time. See full description 


The New Christian Century Co., 700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 


Will the new Graded lessons make 
their way into the Sunday-schools and 
become the standard lessons of the Sun- 
aay-schools of the world as the Uniform 
lessons have done? There are many signs 
indicating that this is precisely what 
will happen. 

1. All the authorities in religious 
pedagogy have been a long time agreed 
that it is better to suit the lesson to the 
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The Common Denominator 


Through the hundred years’ history of the Disciples there has run a silver strand of appeal of a@ wholly undogmatic nature, a 


strand whicn we must today seize and use as the clue to a true appreciation of their history and 


the solution of the biggest 


problem which the modern church is facing.—Editorial in THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, January 20, 1910. 


We have been studying the baptism question in the light of the 
Disciples’ plea for Christian union. 

A company of Christians committed to the enterprise of restoring 
the lost unity of the church may take one of two positions. 

They may say, Our understanding of the Bible is infallibly correct. 
We will insist upon the Bible’s being understood as we understand 
it, as the condition sine qua non of union, 

This is the metho of dogmatism. It is this very spirit that 
is the mother of division. Unity never can be born of it. Every 
sect from Seventh Day Adventists to Christian Scientists believes 
the Bible teaches its distinctive doctrines and practices. 

The Presbyterian is not less sure the Bible teaches his creed than 
is the Methodist that it teaches his. The Congregationalist quotes no 
more Scripture for his mode of organization than does the Epis- 
copalian for his. The immersionist is no more confident that the 
Bible supports his contention than the optionist is that it doesn’t. 
The difference between two denominations is not that one takes 
the Bible and the other does not; the differences among evangelical 
denominations are differences in understanding what the Bible means. 

And if a company of Christian people desiring to restore the lost 
unity of the church assumes that its understanding of the Scripture 
is the same as the Scripture itself, and if it uses its distinctive 
understanding of the Scripture as a test of fellowship with other 
believers, it is only adding yet one more sect to the too-long cata- 
logue of sects and closing the ears of God’s people to its plea for 
union. 

Over against this dogmatic principle, there stands the principle 
of the common denominator. 

If our company of Christian union advocates believe that the 
church is essentially and constitutionally one, that in its unity it 
is big enough to include all Christians, that Christians are they who 
strive to do the will of Christ their Lord “to the full measure of 
their knowledge of his will,” they will easily be led to see that 
there exists among the great evangelical denominations a basis of 
union in the actual faith and practices which these denominations 
share in common. 

The business of such a Christian union movement will be, 
fore, to find the common denominator of the divided denominations 
and plead with them to make a test of fellowship only of those 
great fundamentals upon which all may be found to agree. 

This is the method of Christian statesmanship and Christian 
love. It is utterly devoid of dogmatism. It cannot be charged with 
the sectarian spirit. It places those who make this plea outside 
all the controversies of the sects. Each individual in this Christian 
union company will read his own Bible and have his own stout con- 
victions as to its teaching, but he will not insist that agreement with 
his personal understanding of the Bible teaching shall be a test 
of fellowship in the church. 

Such a company of Christians are the Disciples of Christ. 

The silver strand that has run through our history, albeit often 
hidden by the coarse. strands of dogmatism, debate and sectarian 
pride, is the appeal to Christians of all denominations to seek for 
the common denominator underlying their differences, and to build 
a united church upon that common basis. 

In this principle of the common denominator lies our genius and 
distinctiveness as a Christian union movement. Through it our 
contribution to present day Christianity must be made. 

The preachers of the second generation among the Disciples had 
a characteristic sermon which all of them used with slight modifica- 
tion, following the classic model of Benjamin Franklin. In this 
sermon the preacher illustrated the plea of the Disciples by con- 
ceiving a great congress of representatives of the leading evangelical 
denominations to consider a possible basis of unlun. Three points 
of difference received more elaborate treatment than the rest, 
though many differences were discussed. These three were the 


there- 





creed, the name and the rite of initiation. 

Each denomination offered its creed as the creed of the united 
church and it was rejected by all the rest. But all believed the Bible. 
It was the common denominator of the creeds. 

Each denomination offered its name as the name of the united 
church and it was rejected by all the rest. But all accepted the 
name Christian or Disciples of Christ. Either of these was the 
common denominator of the names. 

As to mode of initiation into the proposed united church there 
were many who offered an optional precedure with any one of three 
forms—sprinkling, pouring or immersion—to be accepted as valid. 
But the Baptist representatives contended that reading the Bible as 
they did they could not lend their sanction with a good conscience 
to the practice of anything save immersion. In the discussion it 
became clear that they all accepted immersion as valid baptism, 
and all practiced it more or less. Immersion therefore was the com- 
mon denominator of the initiating rites. 

Now the significant thing in this illustration is that the preacher 
who drew the picture always left the Disciples out of the congress, 
and they were pledged to abide by the results of the congress. 

Which reveals the absolutely catholic ground the Disciples were 
determined to occupy. We had no sectarian interest to plead in 
such a congress. We had no special understanding of the Scripture 
which we wished to make a test of fellowship in the united church. 

The finer sentiment of the Disciples has ever been that our posi- 
tion transcends sectarian disputes. We have been sensitive about 
being called a denomination. We insist that we are trying to 
occupy the common ground where all must stand when denomina- 
tionalism is given up. 

The Disciples of Christ are the company of those who believe the 
church is one and who through the love of their brethren and their 
desire to honor Christ with a united church refuse to set up an 
opinion as a test of fellowship, or engage in a practice that offends 
the conscience of other Christian people. 

Their position is that the practice of love is the cure of sectarian 
strife. They do not urge their own dogmas as the basis of the 
united church. Their own dogmas change like other Christians’ 
dogmas change. A union based upon anybody’s understanding of 
what the Scriptures teach has no guarantee of surviving ’mid the 
changing thought of .ne church. 

A union that has in it the promise of permanency tomorrow is 
a union rooted in love, a love that respects the views of others and 
discerns that through differing views comes progress and enrich- 
ment in the truth. 

Who then is the typical representative of the Disciples’ plea ? 

Is it he whose personal creed—that is, whose understanding of 
what the Scriptures teach—happens to coincide with the common 
denominator of faith and practice and who, because it is his per- 
sonal creed, insists upon it as a test of fellowship and basis of 
union? He is not a representative of the plea. He is a dogmatist, 
a sectarian, a hinderer not a helper of the cause of unity. 

Is it he whose personal creed coincides with the common denomi- 
nator and who pleads for union upon this basis, not because it is 
his personal creed, but because it is a real basis of unity for God’s 
people? He is a representative but not typical. 

The typical representative of the Disciples’ plea is he whose per- 
sonal creed does not coincide with the common denominator, but 
whom love for Christ and the church impels to reduce his practice 
to the common denominator that the lost unity of the church may 
be recovered and maintained. 

Such men as the two whose words appeared in our columns last 
week, one a young man, the other a veteran, wuo both question the 
immersionist interpretation of the Scripture, but who for con- 

science sake and love’s sake practice nothing else—these are typi- 
cal representatives of our plea. 
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Editorial Survey 


Bryan’s “New Issue” 

Mr. Bryan’s critics profess to see his plain words on the liquor 
issue an attempt on his find 
impossible for minds that run in the grooves of partisan bias to 
comprehend Mr. Bryan. The fact that he dares to espouse any cause 
that commends itself to his moral judgment makes him an enigma 


part to “another new issue.” It is 


tothem. They hold the a priori judgment that he is wild to become 
president, and that he is a rather shifty politician, and the fact 
that he has always espoused unpopular and losing causes fails to 
impress ‘them. If he was out for the presidency he would stand by 
the party and command all its partisan bias and party machinery and 
refuse to champion any particular cause not in the traditions of 
He has always been 
Now 


Democracy until he was at least safely elected. 
a firm temperance man, but other issues have had the field. 
from any duties to any particular reform or 
he comes out 


he feels absolved 


political issue and is a free lance. For this reason 
frankly on temperance and any other issue that he deems good. 
It is safe to say he will be found at the forefront among the local- 
option hosts in the future. One need not believe in a single one of 
Mr. Bryan’s 
tegrity and to believe he would rather do what he thought was right 


political contentions to acknowledge his moral in- 
than be president, and his declaration that it is the liquor interests 
that corrupt elections and that they must be driven out of power, 
ig not a partisan but a moral issue, and all who believe in the cause 
of temperance and purity in politics, regardless of party, should 
welcome his powerful advocacy of the greatest single moral issue 


of the times 


What Makes Beefsteak So Expensive? 

The foremost question of daily interest just now is “what makes 
the 
Labor Unions, 


Congress and various legislatures, 


heefsteak 
Department of Agriculture, the Federal courts, the 


80 expensive a 


the daily press, the magazines and most of the public are investigat 


ing it. A Babel of confusing opinion seems to be the result to date. 
Meanwhile we might calmly turn back the pages of economic history 
and see that this sort of thing happens periodically. True, prices 
have never gone so high before under normal political and economic 
conditions. Doubtless there are aggravating circumstances combining 
with the that 
we will be able to do will be to discover them. It 


clusion that tariff and the trusts will be found among them, and 


economic fever has heightened them, and the best 


is a foregone con- 


that the increased production of gold may account for some of it. 


When the purchasing medium becomes cheaper commodities must 


hecome higher priced just as surely as cloth would cost more per 


vard if the yard stick were lengthened. If wages went up with 


prices, it would not matter in the least, but wages are not subject 


to the same fluctuations and do not get fixed on a free market, 
so the net result of rising prices are always against the laboring 
man. The wage worker and salaried clerk never received so much 
money as at present, but at the same time they seldom have ever 
been able to save so little. It is not what is received, but what 
can be saved that counts with the small income. 

The rise has hit the poor hardest for the double reason that it 
has been greatest on the common commodities, and that they have 
always the least margin to meet any rise in the cost of living. 
Porterhouse steak has advanced 25 per cent, but round steak has 
gone up 60 per cent. Butter has raised more than 50 per cent, 
milk almost as much, and bread, eggs and potatoes are close seconds. 
This argues that the telephone and more fastidious living is not a 


very great factor. The further fact that Bowery restaurants have 
raised the five cent meal to six cents, an advance of 20 per cent on 
the cost to the very poorest, and where neither the telephone nor 
fastidiousness costs a penny, argues that there is something deeper 
than any of the superficial causes assigned. 

The popular mind, the one that has enough, settles it offhand 
and in the way that the superficial know would effect the rise if 
it were so. That is to say, that the primary law. of supply and 


demand accounts for it, and the farms are not supplying enough. 
In other words, that production is short and, of course, prices must 
This, of course, would be so—if it But the facts 


The stock markets show that the total receipts of 


go up were 80. 
otherwise. 
live stock are 
there is one entire animal in cold storage for every man, woman, 


point 


not less. The cold storage companies report that 


Listen to their figures, as given in the “Ice 


and child in the nation 


and Refrigerator Blue Book,” which says there is held in cold storage 
today 14,000,000 cattle, 6,000,000 calves, 50,000,000 hogs, and 25,- 
000,000 sheep and lambs. Besides, there are $25,000,000 worth of 
fish held in ice. Then think of the 150,000,000 dozen eggs, the 130,- 
000,000 pounds of butter, the $50,000,000 worth of fruits, and the 
$100,000,000 worth of vegetables and other stuff that the great 
refrigerator plants have under their ammonia process of preserving. 
Loose this stuff and let out products running up into the billions, 
and it might effect something. Of course much of it is held in the 
natural processes of trade, but much more of it is doubtless there 
for the speculation higher prices are expected to make profitable. We 
may not find the solution, but we will get a panic as the sure result 
of this kind of “prosperity.” 


Chicago to Vote on Local Option 


The most sensational temperance election yet to be held will 
doubtless be that of next April in the city of Chicago. The petition 
required 61,000 names, and nearly 75,000 were obtained. This does 
not mean that every one of the 75,000 will vote “yes” in April, but 
neither does it mean that all who will vote “yes” signed the petition. 
None but the most fervid of advocates thinks for one moment that 
the city will become “dry” territory. The leaders expect to make 
it a vote for moral suasion, and through the agitation to educate 
the voters, and through a total vote that will surprise the brewers 
and topers to force consideration of temperance demands. Many 
ardent temperance advocates have doubted the wisdom of bringing 
the issue up at this time. Three chief reasons have been given. 
They think it inopportune at an aldermanic election in which the 
forces of corruption are to be faced with an attempt to elect men 
who will guarantee an honest administration of the municipality, 
fearing that it will complicate issues and divide the vote of the 
best man. They are afraid many of the prohibition districts will go 
“wet” for the reason that men who are against the saloon in resi- 
dential districts will think it unwise and impossible to try to drive 
them out of the business and densely foreign parts of the city, and 
that a successful demand will then be made upon the city council 
Then 
they are afraid the reformers have reckoned without their host 
and that this great foreign city will give such an overwhelming 
majority against so sweeping an attempt at temperance reform that 
it will but entrench the saloon power more solidly in city affairs 
and turn all that has been gained in the way of a cleaner city back 
to the unspeakable regime of the “grey wolves.” These men favor 
increasing the prohibition districts, securing district local option, 
such as is enjoyed in Ohio, securing more strict regulation, and thus 
proceeding by those means that will educate the public and take 
the city a step at a time. Only the April election can decide which 
If a surprisingly large vote is registered for the “yeas,” 
the campaign will be justified. 


to turn such prohibition districts back to the saloonkeepers. 


is wisest. 


Need of an English “Social Program” 


Winston Churchill advocates an insurance against unemployment 
Once enacted, like old-age pensions, no party will 
ever dare repeal it. It is startling to know that one out of every 
thirty-seven persons in England and Wales are reported as paupers. 
An army of almost a million! Two and one-third times as many 
able-bodied men received help last year as the year before. There 
are in round numbers 15,000 able-bodied men who have to be helped. 
London alone spends $50,000,000 on charity. Last year over 4 per 
cent of the working people applied for help. It is estimated that 
more than one-half the aged are dependent. 

The Chamberlainites used these facts and these poor unfortunates 
They pointed to the 
higher wages in protection America and promised higher wages 
through a tariff for Britain. Even those who see good in protection 
for the United States would not necessarily find it of benefit to 
It would surely increase the cost of living more than it 
could the rate of wages there. If the unemployed of 
England could be turned onto the unused land of the lords they 
would both earn a living for themselves and furnish food for a 
multitude of the workers. This would create less demand for work 
and more for workers and relieve that congestion that is debilitating 


for England. 


to the best advantage in the late election. 


England. 


increase 


the nation. 
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These facts certainly cry for a “social program.” “Dost thou 
know, my son, with how little wisdom the world is governed,” said 
old Oxenstern of Sweden. So long as men seek self interest and 
advocate it as the basis of law for nations, the peoples will be 
subject to the terrible waste and the cruelties of material nature. 
The Golden Rule is needed more than even “enlightened self-interest.” 


The Colleges and Their Supporters 


It is a matter of deep satisfaction to the Disciples of Christ 
everywhere that two or three of our educational institutions have 
recently succeeded in meeting the conditions imposed by generous 
givers and have thus secured considerable additions to their endow- 
ment fund. This is the case with Bethany College and the College 
of the Bible at Columbia, Mo. We wish that the institutions thus 
benefitted would adopt the admirable method employed by similar 
organizations in other religious bodies and present convincing evi- 
dence to the subscribers and the public that the claims made regard- 
ing the amounts subscribed are actually verifiable by competent 
auditors. More than once in the past our educational history has 
been blotted by the assertion that this or that institution had raised 
a given amount of money, either with or without conditions, the 
fact being later discovered that the amount actually secured was 
far less than that claimed. It seems a good time in this beginning 
of our second century to set a new mark of absotfute accuracy in 
claims of this character. When we make this suggestion, so far is 
our purpose from questioning or discrediting the claims of the 
institutions named that we are anxious to have them make good 
in the fullest possible way by establishing a record of accuracy and 
business-like precision in all their claims. As in both these instances 
Mr. R. A. Long is the generous benefactor whose offers have been 
the largest inducement in securing additional funds, we presume 
that the auditing of the amounts received would be placed in hands 
satisfactory to him. Certainly a statement from him that the sums 
announced had actually been received, or that pledges satisfactory 
to him had been made, would be convincing to all concerned, and 
would give a feeling of confidence in regard to the institutions whose 
endowments have thus been so handsomely enlarged. 


Graded Lessons and the Teacher 


By a Teacher Who Knows. 


The demands which we have made on our Sunday-school teachers 
are such that no body of salaried day school teachers would have 
tolerated. During these many years that the uniform lesson series 
have been taught, what is it that we have asked of our teachers? 
We have demanded an attentive, orderly class or department regard- 
less of whether the subject matter appealed to the interests of the 
pupils or not; we have expected that the pupils should become 
possessed of Bible facts and a general knowledge, even if the lesson 
series had not covered the required subjects; we have claimed that 
the subject matter should be adapted to the pupils whether it was 
within or without the pupils’ power to comprehend the truth in- 
volved; we have asked for a pedagogical treatment of an unpedagog- 
ically arranged series of lessons; we have called for and expected 
spiritual results at times when the lessons were not suited to the 
crisis in the pupil’s life; we have demanded as a result of the Sunday- 
school teaching that the pupil should apply principles to life problems, 
when neither the ethical principles nor the application of them was 
in any definite way provided for in the regular course of study; 
and all of this we have asked of untrained teachers—a task far too 
great for those who have been especially trained for service. Nor is 
In addition, we have denied our teachers the proper condi- 
tions for work. Rooms, proper’ seating, tables, and general equip- 
ment have often been refused when it would have been easy to grant 
Many a working girl is obliged to provide herself with her 
ordinary teacher’s help, though sometimes teaching pupils whose 
monthly allowance would exceed her own for the year. Schools have 
spent in one year much money for “rewards” to pay the pupils for 
attendance, when the same expenditure would have given a perma- 


this all. 


them. 


nent equipment to the school. 

The function of the teacher is to teach, not to create new condi- 
tions, nor remodel courses of study. It is the right of the teachers 
to expect that those who ask us to assume this responsibility of 
teaching shall provide the equipment, create the proper conditions 
for good work, and introduce or adopt such courses of study as shall 
give promise of the desired results. : 

We have come to a new era in our Sunday-school life, and with the 
new graded courses introduced last October we have an opportunity 
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to ‘see what effect a graded curriculum’ will have 


the teaching force of the school. 


upon 
We have no reason to doubt but 
that the effect will be similar to that in the more secular realm of 
education. The work will be more worth while, and a definite, con- 
nected ‘line of study must give a steadiness, a definiteness, and a pur- 
pose to our work. 

Graded lessons are admitted to be better for the pupils, but in 
what ways will these new courses be of benefit to the teacher? 

1. The Graded Lessons will simplify the task of the teacher. In 
every grade they will be easier to teach because having been selected 
so that they appeal to the interests of the pupils, it will be easier 
to hold their attention, for they will have an interest in the subject 
under consideration. As the truths to be taught will be within the 
comprehension of the class, the former efforts and, one might say, 
“struggles” for adaptation will not be necessary. Because the les- 
sons as to subject matter will be within their realm of thought and 
related to their own experiences and needs, the lessons will make an 
intellectual or emotional appeal, depending upon the grade taught. 
This will make the enforced “application” of the teacher unnecessary. 


2. The Graded Lessons will soon bring to us a literature upon the 
subject matter to be taught, and the methods to be applied, that at 
present is lacking. With at least five of the large denominations 
planning to produce helps for both teachers and pupils on these 
new lessons, it does not look as though the teachers would fail to be 
supplied with adequate assistance in the teaching of the lessons. But 
added to this will come in time a line of books and helps which will 
be closely related to our specific work within departments and grades. 
Still further, with a definite course of study it will be well worth 
while for us to acquaint ourselves with the public school courses for 
corresponding ages to the pupils whom we will be teaching. This 
has been too great a task for us to undertake in the past, for the 
series of lessons was not in reality a course of study and did not lend 
itself to related subject matter. Now, it will be a pleasure for us 
to read the nature books, the supplemental readers, the histories, the 
biographies, or whatever books form the background of the knowledge 
which our particular group of pupils possess. 

3. The Graded Lessons make it easier for the present-day teacher 
to become a trained teacher . The real study of the specific course 
which she is to teach will give her the special knowledge which she 
now lacks. The continued teaching will give her skill in the teaching, 
and make it possible to acquire a true and natural method of teach- 
ing. But an opportunity for a broader training is also before her, 
for as the graded courses are produced she can, if she will, pursue 
them and thus gain for herself a definite basis of Bible knowledge 
which she was denied in the past. In this way the subject matter of 
the entire school may form a part of the training for the individual 
teacher. 

4. I'he Graded Lessons give new life to the “Teachers’ Meeting” 
by making a readjustment of its present methods possible. “Teach- 
ers’ Meetings” are of various sorts, some helpful, more unsuccessful. 
Here is an opportunity to draw the teachers together in an effectual 
way, not through uniformity in lesson study, but by unity of pur- 
pose in other directions. The use of the curriculum of the entire 
school as a “normal study” for the training of the teachers in “sub- 
ject matter” will prove a great gain, and other features of interest 
may be introduced which will be developed in experience. 

5. The Graded Lessons themselves provide the basis for the train- 
ing Of the future teachers: The pupils who pass through the lower 
grades of the new graded courses and who remain with the school will 
at some time in the future be provided with a knowledge which our 
present-day teachers now lack. They will come up to the place where 
the “Normal” or “Teacher-training” courses will be given in the 
school with a very different need, and because of what they have 
acquired through their Sunday-school training will be better pre- 
pared for the new sort of training courses which will then be possible. 

The five advantages mentioned are not all that graded lessons will 
do for our teachers, but these are enough to set us thinking. When 
we say that graded lessons “will do” these things for us, it is not 
to place these in the future in a theoretical way, but only because 
for the great majority these results are still before us. The state- 
ments are based on actual results in many graded schools, where 
graded lessons have been used for years, and where the benefits to 
the teachers have been far greater than the limited space at our 
disposal makes it possible to enumerate. 

Teachers should welcome the innovation of the graded lessons, while 
superintendents cannot afford to miss this opportunity to try this 
way of starting to solve the teacher-training problem. 
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Jesus, the Light of the World 


“The present life of man, O Ring, seems to me, in comparison with 
that time which is unknown to us, like the swift flight of a spar- 
row through the room where you sit at supper in winter. The 


sparrow flies in at one door and immediately out at another, and, 
whilst he is within, is safe from the wintry storm; but he soon 
passes out of your sight into the darkness from which he had 


emerged. So this life of man appears for a short space, but of 
what went before, or what is to follow, we are utterly ignorant. 
If, therefore, this new doctrine contains something more certain, it 
seems justly to deserve to be followed.” In this way reasoned one 
of the wise men of Edwin, King of Northumberland, at the council 
called to consider the merits of the Christian religion. The pagan 
needed light. 


In the current number of a theological journal, a professor of 
philosophy writes: “It has been a true instinct, therefore, which 
has led religion to refuse to trust its truth to philosophy for de- 
cision. What shall assure the soul, as baffled and perplexed 
by mystery and evil it cries in the Te Deum of the ages, ‘O Lord, in 
never be confounded.’ Certainly no 
It is—and must be so long as 
moral life demands resolutions faith. But 
if any thing can give not only emotional] cheer and contagious hope, 
but also the rational basis for this venture, it is the experience, the 
actual achievement 
for I have overcome 


thee have I trusted, let me 


past can demonstrate the future. 
a supreme venture of 


struggles, the serene calm, the confidence, the 
of the world’s great spirits. ‘Be of good cheer, 
the world,’ is the historic note which tells of reality—not only the 
reality of actual deeds, but as well the reality of a kinship of spirit 
that promises similar victory.” 


It is not to the liking of any man to live in darkness. Men like 
to know whither their paths lead. They have a horror of fighting 
an unseen foe. They do not ask that everything shall be plain; a 
game is not worth playing if its outcome is absolutely certain from 
There must be the possibility of losing as well as 
If we could know 


the beginning. 
of winning if the players are to do their best. 
all the plans of God, the chances for spiritual achievement would 
The great original souls have often walked 


probably be lessened. 
It is the commonplace mind 


in the valley of the shadow of death. 
that confronts no mystery. We justly mistrust one who explains 
offhand any and every situation the human soul encounters. Neither 
he nor his explanation amounts to much. If any man ought to be 
treated with contempt it is the man who knows all mysteries and 
all knowledge. But we must have some light. We demand for our- 
selves a fighting chance. We refuse to fight when the antagonist 
can see all our movements while we cannot see any he makes. We 
want to know that the path leads somewhere, although we may 
not “ask to see the distant scene.” One step is enough if we feel 
that when it is taken there will be light for the next. 


Light on moral questions co .es from persons. If we long to see 
the issues involved in the situation that confronts us, we must walk 
in the light of those who have lived well. A nation without heroes 
is a nation without moral strength. The blood of the martyrs has 
been the seed of the church because the martyrs have brought to 
light the motives that should control all human actions. The great 
light of the world is the one whose life was the supreme revelation 
of the will of God. “No man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him.” And the Son declared the Father by his life among men. 
If we know the Son, we are not in darkness concerning the manner 
of life we should choose. We know that nothing can compensate a 
man for the loss of his soul, for loss of the ability to appreciate 
the truth and the desire to seek for it with the whole heart, for in- 
difference to moral values and for hardness and coldness of heart. 


“Ye are the light of the world.” Jesus is the light of the world 
when he has disciples who show by their lives that they have 
Mere telling that Jesus came to give light will not 
If the laying down of 


been with him. 
reveal the way in which men should walk. 
rules were sufficient for moral guidance, most parents would train 
their children well. But rules mean nothing unless they are second- 
ary to a good example. The preaching of the gospel is a useless 
performance where it is not supported by godly living. The light 
of the church shines every day of the week or else it does not shine 
on Sunday. The church member is a light when he is fair in trade 
and upright in all that he does. His regularity in attending the wor- 
ship of the church is illuminating when his daily life shows that 
he has the spirit of Jesus. 


Midweek Service, Feb. 23. John 1:4; 8:12; Matt. 5:14-16. 
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Mount Your Pictures 


The teachers of the beginners’ and of the primary courses will 
find it greatly to their advantage to mount the pictures intended for 
their use with the class. 

The Beginners’ Large Picture Cards should be mounted on stiff 
cardboard. Cut the white margin from the picture entirely or leave 
a tiny white edge, according to taste. Mount firmly, and on the 
back of the card paste the printed matter taken from the front of 
the picture, that the picture may be quickly identified for use. 

The primary teacher should preserve the pictures of the supple- 
mental sheet accompanying her text-book in the same way, except 
that a heavy cover paper will do instead of cardboard. If holes are 
punched in the side or end of the cover paper, these small pictures 
can be kept together in convenient form ready for class use. The 
cover paper, if cut the size of the teacher’s text-book, will be suffi- 
ciently large. 


Biblical Problems 


By Professor Willett 
In your editorial article, “The Lost Coin,” in The Christian 
Century of December 2, you speak of the ten pieces of silver 
as being coins: I heard a preacher criticise this statement, 
saying that they were not money, but a betrothal or wedding 
gift. It was thought preposterous that you should make 
such a blunder as to call them money. Reader. 

The parable is very simple and explicit in its statements regarding 
the woman’s loss. The only pieces of silver known in the Orient 
in this age or any other, and likely to be found in a home, were 
coins. These are often worn by the women of the country as neck- 
laces or ornaments of head dress, and in such instances usually 
represent a part or the whole of the dowry. But there is nothing 
said in the parable regarding any such use to which these pieces of 
silver were put. They may or may not have been what the critic 
spoken of affirms. His information is to be classified as interesting 
if true, but not in the least important, and wholly without founda- 
tion in the text. We could imagine some reader complaining because 
we did not describe the character of the house in which the woman 
lived, the style of her dress, or her domestic relation as single or 
No doubt these would all be points of interest if only they 
had been mentioned in the parable. But they are not, and neither 
is the character of the coins the woman treasured. We believe it a 
safe principle in this as in doctrinal matters to speak where the 
Bible speaks, and where the Bible is silent to be silent. 


married. 


Is not the plea “Christian union” (there can be none with- 
out immersion, according to your late editorials) not a 
narrow one, a sectarian one? Is not the betterment of the 
world a greater plea? Men can well afford to struggle and 
die for that, while the other is a minor creed. D. C. B. 

It depends on what one’s view of Christian unity may be. If it 
is regarded as the ambitious effort of a denomination to draw all 
other Christians into its own organization, it would certainly be an 
unimportant, selfish enterprise. If, on the other hand, it is the 
serious effort to remove the most outstanding obstacle to that very 
work of social betterment and world-wide educational uplift in 
which our questioner is apparently deeply interested, then we cannot 
believe it to be a matter of minor importance; certainly not a “minor 
The church of Christ, if united, could accomplish in a single 
At the present time the 


creed.” 
generation the social uplift of the world. 
power that ought to be devoted to this great task is largely ex- 
hausted in sectarian rivalry and the attempt to foster competing 
establishments. We believe the most serious need of our age is the 
unification of all Christian forces upon the faith, the spirit, and the 
program of Jesus. And until this is accomplished we believe all the 
work of social reform will halt and hesitate. For this reason are we 
urging with all our force the completion of the work to which the 
fathers of this religious movement set themselves a century ago. 
Why, in the Book of Kings, is the history of Judah sub- 
ordinated to that of Israel? M. D. 
Probably because the prophets who gathered the memorials of the 
nation preserved in the earlier portion of the Book of Kings were 
members of the northern kingdom and magnified the interest of their 
own section of the land. Then, too, it must be remembered that 
down to the times of Isaiah and Micah prophecy of the more con- 
spicuous sort was confined to northern Israel. The work of such 
prophets as Ahijah, Elijah, Elisha, Amos, and Hosea lay there. It 
was only in later times, after the downfall of the northern kingdom, 
that prophecy became a commanding feature of the life of Judah. 
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Points to Remember 
About the Bethany International Graded Lessons 


1. They are for all Grades. The new graded series will in time 
cover all the grades of the Sunday-school, from the youngest child 
to the oldest member. 

2. The Elementary Courses Planned. Up to the present the 
courses are outlined for the first nine years of Sunday-school life, 
and consist of the Beginners’ Series, complete in two years; the 
Primary Series, complete in three years; the Junior Series, com- 
plete in four years, the other courses for the older grades being in 
course of preparation. 

3. The First Year of Each Course Published. Beginning with 
October, 1909, the first year of each of the three elementary courses 
was published, and the remaining years of each course will be issued 
year by year. 

4. To Whom Taught. Having but one year of each course ready 
to introduce into the school at this date, it follows that they should 
be taught as follows: 

The first year of the Beginners’ Course to all the four and five- 
year-old children, 

The first year of the Primary Course to all the siz, seven, and 
eight-year-old children. 

The first year of the Junior Course to all the pupils of that depart- 
ment, the nine, ten, eleven, and twelve-year-old children. 

5. By Whom Taught. These lessons for this year may be taught 
by the department superintendent to all the department or by the 
class teachers, as preferred. When all the years of each course are 
complete it is hoped that the schools will see its way clear to 
have the lessons taught by class teachers, each grade having its own 
lessons. Until that time comes, and until the school can adapt 
itself to this graded scheme, the courses may be taught in an inter- 
changeable way, that is, year by year, to all the pupils within a 
given department, if that seems best. 

6. One Lesson, Not Two, to be Taught. Each of these courses 
when complete will be found to cover the needs of the several grades 
and that supplemental! lessons as now used with the uniform lessons 
will not be needed. The grade work for promotion from grade to 
grade will not be something outside and apart from the regular 
lesson, but will be intimately connected with and related to the 
lessons of the course. The teachers will be able to concentrate 
their thought and attention not on two lessons, as in the past, but 
upon one lesson, and with no loss to the pupil. The knowledge of 
the story taught and the memory work connected with the lessons 
will be made the basis of promotion. How to do this will be ex- 
plained in the text-books for the teacher issued for each grade. 

7. Adjusting the First Year to the Department. As previously 
stated, the graded lessons will ultimately consist of a series of 
lessons for each year, so that the six-year-old children will! have 
their lessons for the year; when they are seven they will take the 
next series of lessons, and so go through the school following a 
progressive course of instruction. It follows that each succeeding 
class will take up the course of study that the promoted pupil has 
just finished, so that in a few years in each department the several 
series of lessons belonging to the department should be in operation. 
As above stated, this year we have no choice in the matter, and 
we will teach the first year to the entire department. Now, if the 
course for the six-year-old pupils is especially planned to meet the 
needs of that age, when it is used for the entire department with 
seven and eight-year-old children, it might be questioned if the 
lessons might not be too simple in character. Anticipating this 
need, the text-books for the Primary teacher will show how the 
lessons may be tauglit to all three years, so that whether taught 
by the department superintendent or by the-class teacher ample 
material will be provided for the teachers and pupils. 

The Junior department, if provided with a separate room, should 
use this first year with all its pupils; but as there is a greater 
difference between the nine-year-old pupil and the twelve than in 
the range of age in the primary department, more adjustment is 
necessary. The work for the nine-year-old children as given in the 
course of study is complete, the additional information needed for 
the pupil being correlated with the lesson in the book for the pupil, 
and outlined for the teacher in the teacher’s text-book or manual. 
The ten, eleven, and twelve-year-old pupils will need some additional 
information and drill work while using this first year of the course, 
and until they each come into the course planned directly for them. 
This need has been anticipated and a list of those things which it 


is desirable to teach to these older pupils of the department has 
been prepared and will be given in connection with the text-book 
for the teacher. 

8. Where There Is No Separate Room. In schools not provided 
with separate rooms, but where all meet in the “main room,” we 
suggest that in introducing these graded lessons into the school the 
children under six be taught the Beginners’ lessons, screening the 
children if possible; that the children six, seven, and eight be divided 
into small groups and be taught the first year of the new Primary 
course, but that the first year of the Junior course be taught only 
to the nine-year-old classes of children, the Uniform Lessons being 
used with the rest of the school, as at present. By another year 
these classes using this first year of the Junior course would be 
ready for the second year of the course, which would then be ready 
for them, while the newly promoted pupils from the Primary could 
start with the first year of the Junior course. In time the full course 
would be in operation. 

9g. These Graded Lessons are for All Schools. As these lessons 
are planned to meet the needs of the pupils, it follows that they will 
be helpful in all schools where pupils of the age for whom the lessons 
are outlined are enrolled. The teaching of the lessons does not 
depend for success upon the conditions under which they are taught 
half so much as do the Uniform Lessons, for as the lessons are 
suited to the pupils, their interest is at once gained in the subject 
matter. They are suited to the small group in the country school 
quite as well as to a similar group in a well-organized city school. 

10. The Lessons are Easy to Teach. It has taken a skilled teacher 
to take material suitable to adults and make it over for children, 
and none so well know this difficulty as do the teachers themselves. 
These graded lessons having been chosen for the children, they will 
be found easier to teach, while the text-books for the teacher that 
accompany the new courses are so finely planned that teachers will 
have adequate help and suggestions for their work both with the 
lessons and in the conduct of the class. 

11. The Courses and Equipment are Permanent. With the Uni- 
form Lesson we have a new lesson for each year, but no succeeding 
year do we have exactly the same course. The course each year is 
new to the pupils and new to the teachers. It is because of this 
that no two sets of pupils ever pass from one department to another 
with the same knowledge, nor can that knowledge be definite in 
character when the lessons are ever changing. With the new lessons, 
while the pupils will always be passing to a new course which has 
been especially selected for them, in reality the lessons of a year 
are fixed, so that when the helps for teachers are published they 
can be purchased as an equipment for the school, and be used over 
and over again by the teachers, if desired. The helps for the pupils 
must, of course, be purchased each year for succeeding classes, but 
the pictures, the books, and other helps provided for the teacher 
may be the permanent possession of the school. 

12. How to Start the Courses. The way to begin is to begin. 
The lessons are here, and have the indorsement of the various de- 
nominations, the editors and the publishers. No pains have been 
spared to make the new lessons attractive and within the range of 
the schools as to expense. That no embarrassment may come to the 
schools while we are in this transition stage in regard to the course 
of study, the helps for the Primary and Junior teachers on the 
Uniform Lessons will be continued for 1910, though it is anticipated 
that the new lessons will soon substitute the Uniform Lessons in 
the grades for the children. 

13. The Prospectus, and the Lesson Outlines. Upon application 
to the New Christian Century Company, Chicago, a prospectus 
giving full description of the helps for the teachers and a 
sample of the folders and books for the pupils will be mailed. The 
outlines for the first year of each of the three courses published can 
also be obtained from the same address. 


Cover the Pupil’s Book for Work and Study 


As the book for the pupil in the junior graded course is to be a 
permanent possession of the pupil, the teachers should encourage the 
preservation of the book while it is in use by the pupil. If used 
as intended, and that is daily at home, the constant wear will mar 
the cover. To assist the pupil in this matter some teachers have 
provided manila covers for the books, the pupils covering them them- 
selves. 
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Uniform and Graded Lessons 


A Bit of History and an Explanation 


For men and women in every age and in every field of human 
endeavor there has been a message and a vision revealing ever en- 
larging opportunities for service. In the development of Christian 
education this truth is illustrated in the history of the Sunday-school 
and its movement toward graded lessons. 


A Record of the Years. 
In the very earliest Sunday-schools of which we have a record the 
Bible 


reading primers were published for the youngest 


lessons but also reading, and 


pupils were taught not only 


children. Later 


only Bible lessons were taught, each teacher selecting the lesson he 
lessons known as the International 


These lessons were selected with the 
in all Sunday- 


wished to teach. Finally the 


Uniform Lessons were issued. 


intention that the same lesson should be taught 


schools on the same Sunday and to all classes. Teachers of the 


youngest pupils found these lessons difficult to adapt, and asked 
In response to their 


for lessons chosen specially for little children. 


Years’ 


Lesson Committee in 


Beginners’ Course was issued 
1902. Next the Lesson 


lessons for the adult classes of the Sunday 


request the Two International 


by the International 
Committee issued special 
school 

to adapt the Uniform 


From an gained by the effort 


Lessons to pupils of different ages, and to 


exper rence 


teach these lessons in 


accordance with the best methods, together with n experience 


gained from teaching the Beginners’ Lessons and the special lessons 


classes, there has grown a desire on the part of 


for the adult 


thousands of teachers for a thoroughly graded system. The desire 


is for a series of courses in which there shall be unity but not uni- 
formity, which shall make possible a natural classification of the 
pupils, which shall demand a method of lesson presentation adapted 
which shall 


establish regular promotion from grade to graue through the various 


to the intellectual development of the pupils, and 
departments of the Sunday-school. 
Graded Lessons Authorized. 

In response to the request for lessons chosen specially for the 
pupil to whom they will be the Twelfth International 
Sunday School Convention, held at Louisville, Kentucky, June 18-23, 
Committee 


taught, at 


1908, instructions were given the International Lesson 


“to continue the preparation of a thoroughly graded course of 


lessons.” 
The first series or sets of lessons of this course were issued by 
1909. These first series are Beginners’ 


Year, with a list 


the committee in January, 
First Year, Primary First 
of the themes for the following years in these departments, together 


Year, and Junior First 


with the assurance that a general scheme of lessons is in preparation 


for all departments of the Sunday-school. The departments recog- 


nized by the International Sunday School Association are Beginners’ 
(ages four and five), Primary (ages six to eight), Junior (ages nine 


Intermediate thirteen to sixteen), Senior (ages 


Advanced (ages twenty-one and older). 


to twelve), ages 


seventeen to twenty), 
From this brief record and explanation we perceive that to teachers 


Bible, the Sunday-school after vision has 
been granted. In truth, the years since the establishment of the 
Sunday-school have been. like an upward-winding stair which with 
The high outlcok 


to which the years have brought us, who are the teachers of today, 


of the teachers, vision 


each turning has revealed a wider and wider view. 


is that of lessons chosen specially for the pupil to whom they are to 
the Graded Lessons of the Internstional Course. 


What Is Meant by the Uniform Lessons. 


The Lesson Committee has for thirty-five years selected one 


be taught 


sible 


passage as the lesson for the entire school without special reference 


to the grade to which it should be taught. It is known as the 
Uniform Lesson for the reason that the same lesson 


International 
is uniform throughout the school. The editors and publishers take 
this list of lessons for the year, and issue a graded treatment of 
this lesson passage, and in this. way throughout the years they have 
to the several departments, from the 


No effort has been made to 


tried to adapt the lesson 


Primary through to the adult classes. 
adapt these lessons to the several grades within a department, but 


one Quarterly has been issued for the use of the entire Primary 


department, one Quarterly for the entire Junior department, and so 
on through the entire school, including the Adult Bible Class. In 


other words, we have a uniform lesson, with one and the same 


selection from the Bible for old and young, and a supply of adapted 


helps upon the course. 


What Is Meant by the Graded Lessons. 

This same Lesson Committee has now issued an additional course 
of study called the International Graded Course, consisting, not of 
one Scripture lesson for the entire school, but of a separate series 
of lessons for each year or grade, chosen with direct reference to 
the age and ability of the pupils. The course is called a graded 
course for the reason that each series fits the particular group, or 
The 
publishers will issue these new lessons upon lines in harmony with 
Naturally, these lessons group 


grade, of the school for which it is intended. editors and 
the new scheme of graded material. 
themselves into a course for children of Primary age consisting of 
three series of lessons, a course for the Junior pupils consisting of 
four series of lessons, and so on through youth and the young 
people’s departments, with, doubtless, elective courses for the adults. 
In other words, we will have a thoroughly graded course of study 
(sub-) course for each 


for the entire school, with a 


Each departmental course, in turn, will 


or curriculum 

of the several departments. 

cover several years, with a separate series of lessons for each year. 

And we will have separate text-books or other helps for each year. 
Why the Graded Lessons are Issued. 

These new graded lessons have been outlined by the Lesson Com- 
mittee, authorized by the International Association and issued by 
our publishers, in response to an increasing demand from pastors, 
superintendents, teachers, parents, and others interested in the wel- 
fare of the Sunday-school that it was time that the Sunday-school 
should oceupy its proper relationship to the church as an educational 
institution; that a pupil entering the Sunday-school should be able 
to begin a systematic course of Bible study at least as well suited 
to his needs as were the courses of instruction in the institutions of 
learning which he attended during the week. This demand for a 
graded curriculum for the Sunday-school has been loud and insistent 
and has come not merely because of the desire to have the Sunday- 
school more educational in character, but because it is felt that the 


, - ‘es - . . “st 
spiritual life of the pupil will be stronger with a more normal plan 


of study. It is well known that with many criticism of the Uniform 
Lessons has passed into action, and many of our schools have given 
up the Uniform Lessons and are using independent courses of study. 
It is hoped that these schools having been the first to blaze the way 
to better things will now return to these new interdenominational 
graded lessons and aid us in perfecting the scheme which at last it 


has been made possible for publishers to undertake. 


Our Lesson Writers 


Each of the series has been prepared by a specialist in her own 
grade and department. 

Miss Frances Weld Danielson, who prepared the two years’ course 
for the Beginners, is a trained kindergartner, a noted story-teller, 
and an experienced writer and teacher. All of the lessons of the 
course have had the advantage of being taught to little children 
before being written, so that the connections of one part of the 
program with another, and the suggestions given to the teacher, 
will be practical and not theoretical. 

Miss Marion Thomas, who is in charge of the three years of the 
Primary Series, is not only a trained kindergartner and grade 
teacher, but has an enviable reputation in educational circles. As 
an author of short stories for little children she is well known, and 
stories have 


who have seen the advance sheets of the new 


The plans for the primary work 


those 
pronounced them literary gems. 
begin in a simple way for this first year, but will gradually lead into 
the work of the junior child. 

Miss Josephine L. Baldwin, the writer of the four-year Junior 
Series, is well known as a pioneer in junior work and with years 
of experience in dealing in a practical way with boys and girls of 
this period. So great has been her success in this field that she 
is much sought for as a teacher of teachers in the branches of study 
necessary for those working in this department. Her years of ex- 
perience as a writer give her a peculiar fitness for the work to 
which she has been assigned in the writing of these new lessons. Her 
plans for the development of the four years of study are new, pro- 
gressive, and practical. Each year will fit the course of study for 
the year, and will be adapted to the growing powers of the pupil. 

These from the uniform to the 
graded lessons, and their lesson writing will be confined exclusively’ 


writers have been transferred 


to these graded courses. 
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Getting the School Ready 


By Mrs. J. 


W. Barnes 


Supervisor of Graded Instruction for the International Committee. 


“Have you a graded Sunday-school?” This question is one which 
finds a place on the statistical blanks of many Sunday-school organ- 
izations, and while the replies vary, a study of the statements reveals 
not so much difference in the ideals of the schools, as a difference 
With some it 
more than that they have separated the small children from the 


in the attainment of their ideals. amounts to little 
“main school,” others have gone far enough to group the pupils into 
departments, while many have succeeded in organizing departments 
with departmental supervision, and regular promotions on the basis 
of supplemental lessons. To the few it has been possible to add the 
one real element of the graded school—the graded curriculum. 
Honest effort has been put forth by the superintendents and officers 
of schools to better conditions, to have a more effective organization 
of the school forces, and to as rapidly as possible make the instruc- 
tion of the school what it ought to be. Our difficulties have been 
increased ten-fold because the really important thing, the graded 
lessons, have not been at our command, and we have been obliged, 
in the interests of better instruction, to substitute the supplemental 
lessons for the real thing. We have been forced to do pioneer work 
along the only line which we found practicable, for not many could 
become experimental schools with independent courses of graded 
study. To place in our schools such courses, excellent though they 
might be, demanded a more skillful teaching force than many of us 
for without adequate helps for both teachers and pupils 
the work required independent lines of study and an amount of time 


possessed } 


not at the disposal of our officers or teachers. 

Now, however, with the new courses issued by international au- 
thority, and with adequate helps for teachers and pupils, we will 
have a comparatively easy task, and for the first time we have an 
opportunity to begin to make of our schools really graded institutions. 
While the courses at our command are limited to the elementary 
grades, we all understand that this is but the beginning of greater 
things for the entire school. 

A graded course of lessons can be operated in any school, large 
and small, and while its effectiveness does not depend on either 
numbers or equipment, it is true that its success will depend upon at 
least the same common-sense conditions which we require for the 
uniform series or for any other lessons. Because the schools, through 
Meetings, gatherings of their Official Boards, Insti- 


tutes and Conventions, are considering this subject, it may not be 


their Teachers’ 


amiss to recall the common points or elements which go to make up 
a graded school, as generally understood throughout the country. 

A graded school is supposed to recognize any apply at least the 
four principles which follow: 

1. The pupils and teachers must be classified and organized for 
effective work. 

2. The lesson system must be one which is suited to the mental 
powers, the interests, and the spiritual needs of the pupils of the 
different departments. 


3. The teaching methods must be suited to the intellectual de- 
velopment of the pupils. 

4. There must be regular promotions from grade to grade and 
department to department, with such recognition for efficiency as 
is deemed wise. 

I. Classification. (a) Pupils. 
plan of placing pupils of like age, mental attainment and develop- 


This is merely the common-sense 
ment together. This effort usually gives us the grouping of the 
children of kindergarten age, known in Sunday-school as “Beginners,” 
the grouping of pupils six, seven, and eight years of age as the 
Primary, and when the mental capacity increases and the ability to 
read easily has been reached we have the nine, ten, eleven and twelve 
When we speak of all the 
groupings together we refer to them as the elementary division of 


vears old children called the Juniors. 


the school. Above this elementary division some schools have placed 
the Secondary division including the intermediate pupils of thirteen 
to fifteen, and Senior division of sixteen to eighteen, those above 
eighteen being in the organized Adult classes, the Normal class .or 
other groups for special work. 

It can readily be seen that the very, very small school will have 
at least one class of Beginners, one of Primary, one of Junior and 
The larger schools with several classes of Primary and several 
of the junior ages are dignified with the name of grades within a 


so on. 





department. Therefore we find Primary departments composed of 
grade 1 (which may be one or more classes of about six-year-old 
pupils), grade 2, grade 3, and so on through Junior departments. 
It is in this way we get the three grades in the Primary and the 
four in the Junior, and this explains why some schools are known 


instead of being known by the more 


- 


by grades, as Grade 1 to 7, 
familiar names of Primary and Junior. 

(b) Teachers. In most schools, even the smallest, the teacher of 
the Primary class is expected to be a permanent teacher; that is, 
she stays in the department, but the pupils pass on, whether it be 
to the “main school” or to a Junior department. The same is true of 
the beginners, and as the junior work has developed, the same has 
come to be true with the Junior Superintendent. In other words, as 
the departmental ideal develops, the question of the transfer of a 
teacher with her pupils or the promotion of the pupils without the 
teacher is a matter which soon adjusts itself. Probably no more 
vexing question has ever been discussed in conventions. than this of 
the transfer or promotion of the teacher. As the department idea 
grows, it is found that the teachers really prefer, not only to remain 
in the department, but like best to teach the same class but one 
It is this attachment of the teacher to a grade or to a depart- 


ment which has brought the advancement in the vounger grades of 


vear. 


the school. 

Because this vexing question does take care of itself as soon as a 
course of study is definite enough to give life to the teaching, it is 
foolish to raise the question. While a school is in a transition period 
it may be better to’ transfer teachers with pupils in some cases, and 
as soon as the teachers realize that they can do better work, and 
that it is easier for them to remain in a grade, they will come to it 
naturally, and without friction. Better let it out 
along with the course of study. Every teacher wants to be where 


work its way 
he or she can do the best work, and this may be found to be in one 
grade or another. It is sometimes only by a change that the right 
place is found. 

IT. Graded Instruction. 
mental powers, the interests, and the needs of the pupils of the 


If the lesson system is suited to the 


different departments, it is at once a graded course of study, for 
no one lesson selected for the entire range of the Sunday-school can 
meet these requirements. As above stated, we have not in the past 
been able to cover to our satisfaction this point in the graded school, 
but for the younger grades we have been able since last October to 
start our schools on courses of graded instruction. Henceforth we 
will be without excuse on point IT in the making of a graded school. 

TIT. 
been necessary for our teachers to become experts, almost, in order 
The 
been, that while apparently the lesson of the day was taught, it 
actually was not, for the method of development with the vounger 
children who could not read made it possible for the teacher to teach 
other things more suitable to the child than the text chosen. Without 
a doubt we have greatly advanced in the educational method used in 
the Sunday-school, and with the introduction of pictures, hand work, 
map making, drawing, etc., used in connection with the supplemental 


Teaching Methods. With the Uniform lesson system it has 


to adapt the one-lesson idea to the pupils. result has often 


lessons or the regular lesson of the day, the work of the Sunday- 
school is far more interesting and profitable than formerly. 

With the introduction of the graded lessons all of this work 
becomes not only easier for the untrained teacher, but a more natural 
method is developed, because the materials chosen for the lessons 
adapt themselves to the method which lends itself to a special grade. 
For instance, the lessons for the beginners and even for the primary 
children adapt themselves to the story method, while the published 
helps give the suggestions for the kind of hand work which naturalky 
Take the geography and 
map drawing or map making; this will naturally introduce itself in 


belongs to the work with little children, 


connection with the lessons chosen for pupils when they are ready 
and equipped for this work through their day school training. The 
same is true in respect -to the memorization of Scripture passages, 
the suggestions for home reading or home work; these come naturally 
as a part of the course of study. 

It is expected, therefore, that the untrained teacher will soon be 
in possession of a natural and normal method because of the graded 


lessons. 
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IV. Regular Promotions. Without a definite course of study it 
is difficult to promote pupils other than “because they are old 
enough” or because “they are too big for the class,” reasons with 
which we are all more or less familiar. With a definite course so 
laid out that it is possible to show to the parents what their children 
will study while in a given department, there will be a great gain in 
the home interest, while to the pupil the looking forward to an 
advanced study and to the department just ahead will mean much 
to him. Experience through the supplemental work in the elementary 
grades has proven this, and the interest will be much more keen 
when it is the regular lesson which is the course in question. Suitable 
recognition should be given when the transfers are made just as we 
do at present. In the the future the exhibit of the work done by 
the pupils during the year will take a much more prominent place 
than at present, and this will foster the educational plans of the 
school. : 

If along with the promotion from grade to grade or from depart- 
ment to department the pupil not only masters the course of study 
so that his work is a unit as he progresses through the school, but 
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in addition has the advantage of coming into personal touch with 
different types of Christian teachers, there cannot fail to be a great 
gain to the pupil in his spiritual life. 

If the pupils of even the smallest school can be grouped like with 
like, if to them can be taught the several courses of graded lessons 
as they shall appear; if the teaching methods shall be suited to the 
pupils and to the subject matter, and if the pupils pass naturally 
from one course to others equally well suited to their growing and 
developing needs—then even the smallest school can lay claim to the 
title of a “graded school” not only, but in addition will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is working in harmony with the laws 
laid down in the very life of a natural, growing, developing human 
soul. It is time that we understood that a “graded school” does not 
depend on numbers or equipment, but is possible by the observance 
of common-sense principles and bethods. 

Mcny of our difficulties are at an end, and happy will be the super- 
intendent, and happier still the children in those schools which seize 
their opportunity, and give a fair trial to the new graded courses. 


Equipment for Teacher and Pupil 


What the Bethany Graded Lessons Consist of 


In the past the lack of good text-books for the teacher and an 
adequate equipment for the pupil has been one of the chief obstacles 
to the wider adoption of some of the very excellent outlines of graded 
lessons which have appeared from time to time. While the skilled 
teacher might with a Bible and the Outline be able to teach the 
lessons, the need of good pictures for the teaching, and something 
for the pupils to work with, soon became evident. The untrained 
teacher, or the teacher with limited time, has been helpless when 
denied the aids procurable with the uniform lesson courses. This 
difficulty, however, has been overcome, for the new International 
Graded Lessons, adopted by the several denominations, have made 
provision for the needs of both teachers and pupils. 

The editors, lesson writers, and publishers have had a many-sided 
problem, not the least of which has been their desire to place the 
lessons within the reach of all schools as to price, and yet have the 
helps all that their ideals called for in this new departure in Sunday- 
school work. It is felt that the results of their labors are satisfac- 
tory, and that the helps not only adequately meet the needs of the 
teachers, but prove attractive to the pupils. The prices are very low 
considering the high quality of every detail of the entire work. In 
all the courses the art work has received careful attention, with the 
result that the best which this country or Europe affords has been 
placed at the disposal of the users of these courses. Many of the 
reproductions are from original photographs and drawings, and will 
be used only in these special publications. The size of the type, and 
the form of the publications have been carefully considered, and no 
little time and effort has been expended in experimentation that the 
courses as issued from year to year may each be related to that 
which precedes and that which follows. In other words, the several 
grades of the courses will, when complete, present a series of text- 
books for the teachers differing in plan and scope according to the 
subjects treated and in harmony with the needs of the pupils to be 
taught, while the equipment for the pupils will, starting with the 
simple work for the six-year-old child, gradually advance in diffi- 
culty in keeping with the growing power to do on the part of the 
pupil, and together will finally present a series of pupils’ helps which 
will be graded in treatment and form as well as in subject-matter. 

Beginning with last October, the first lessons of the two years’ 
Beginners’ Course, the first lessons of the three years’ Primary Course, 
and the first lessons of the four years’ Junior Course were put in 
operation. The equipment available for these several courses is as 
follows: 


The Beginners. 


The little child of four and five years of age needs an informal 
program with considerable variety, yet a complexity of ideas must be 
avoided. What is done at the beginning and at the end of the session 
has much to do with the success of the lesson teaching in the begin- 
ners’ department, and to this end the text-book for the teacher will 
contain much besides the actual treatment of the lessons of the 
course. As elsewhere stated, the book for the teacher will later be a 
bound volume, but for the present it appears in parts. Part I con- 
tains in addition to the Foreword which gives the history, the purpose 
and scope of the lesson, a complete working manual. In it are given 





suggestions for the program, the circle talk, the use of pictures, the 
handwork desired, and the explanation of the terms used in the les- 
sons for the year. Part I also contains the treatment of the lessons 
from October through December. Each lesson is complete in that it 
gives not only the treatment of the lesson story, but includes the 
parts of the program connected with the story of the day, such as 
the circle talk, the rest exercises, the handwork, the busy work, or 
the occupation work, as needed, making a completed program for the 
session. 

Every teacher of little children realizes the teaching value of a 
picture. A part of the equipment for the use ot the teacher is the 
set of pictures, thirty-eight in number. These are printed on large 
size cards, 12x15 inches, and five of the nature subjects are in four- 
toned colored pictures. The text-book for the teacher and the large 
pictures referred to form a permanent equipment for the school, and 
will, therefore, cost much less than the picture roll and general 
equipment usually furnished to the primary department, and which 
has to be renewed from year to year. 

For the pupils a “something to take home” is provided for each 
Sunday of the year. These little children cannot read, but their 
love for a picture and for a story has been remembered. To satisfy 
this desire of the child, a four-page Folder has been planned for 
them. The first page will be used for the picture for the day, thirty- 
eight of them being the same subjects as used in the large pictures, 
the others illustrating other stories. Upon the second page will be 
found the “Cerse for the Child” attractively printed in two colors, 
each verse having its own appropriate design. The rest of the Folder 
has been prepared with a view to its use in the home, and will 
contain the Bible story for the child, that the mother may read it 
again and again to the child during the week. “The Mother’s Part” 
will give suggestions as to how the lesson may be worked out in the 
home. The type is attractive and clear, though not as large as that 
used in the grades where the story will be used by the child. One 
Folder is provided for each Sunday of the year, to be given to the 
child after the story has been given in school, and distributed when 
the pupils are ready to go home. 

The Primary. 

For the teacher the same general plan is followed as already noted 
for the Beginners’, that is, a text-book for the year, sold at present 
in four parts, with the Introduction and Foreword in Part I. The 
treatment of the lessons is unlike any other text-book now printed 
for primary teachers. The lessons themselves, being suited to the 
child, yield naturally to the story method, though with some lessons 
the development method will be employed. Aids for the teacher’s 
own study are included, suggestions given for varying the plan of 
teaching where needed, and directions for handwork and other attrac- 
tive methods given in full. 

In the primary department the lessons will undoubtedly be taught 
by class teachers in many schools, and for the use of the teacher a 
picture supplement has been provided with each Part of the book for 
the teacher. These pictures can be cut and mounted and be as 
permanent as the book itself. The pictures are like those furnished 
for the pupil. 
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The six-year-old pupils, for whom these first primary lessons are 
really planned, cannot read, though many of them will be able, 
doubtless, to pick out some of the words, or will be able to do so 
before the year is over. With this in mind the four-page Folder for 
this grade contains the story printed in type similar to that used 
in the First Readers for children, that at least the older children 
in the family may be able to read the story to the pupil of this 
grade. Where the lessons are used with older ehildren, as is the 
case for this year, at least, the pupils are more apt to read the story 
for themselves because of the attractiveness of the’ type. Each 
Folder contains a picture like that used by the teacher. While the 
Folders sre similar to those used in the day school for work with 
young children, and appearing weekly, have not been designed for 
permanent keeping, the stories are so beautifully written that it is 
hoped that the teachers and mothers will follow the suggestions 
given in the book for the teacher, and place the Folders in permanent 
form. In this way the Folders for the year would form an illustrated 
story book of 208 pages, or four books of 52 pages each. 

Each succeeding year of the course will vary in form and treat- 
ment from the preceding year. While the equipment for this year is 
simple, the teacher’s text-book gives suggestions which will aid those 
who are using the lessons with the older pupils of the department. 


The Juniors. 
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ment of the junior lessons differs in style from the courses preceding. 
Like the others, however, the work is in text-book form, but divided 
into three instead of four parts. Like the others, again, Part I 
contains the Introduction and Foreword, with many pages of sug- 
gestions as to the work of the junior department. 

The junior pupil has an enthusiasm for work, certainly when pro- 
moted from the primary department. Wise is the teacher who 
realizes that the first work of the junior teacher is to cultivate this 
desire to do things, and does not allow this growing ability to go to 
waste. Able to read and write, yet not independent enough to be 
trusted always to direct his own work, it is very important that this 
first year the work, while made attractive, should, after all, be 
somewhat methddical, and the pupil taught to do well what is 
undertaken. This will prepare him for the original work to follow 
in the other years. Failure to secure the accomplishment of the 
simple task will mean failure beyond. Success here means the 
beginning of the establishment of the study habit so desirable a 
little later. 

With these thoughts in mind the equipment for the pupil has 
been made to consist of three work-books for the year, and will 
correspond to the teacher’s book as to division of the lessons for the 
year. The pupil’s book is known as “The Pupil’s Book for Work 
and Study,” and is just what its name implies, With each book for 
the pupil there goes a picture supplement for use in connection with 








When we begin the work with the junior children a new type of 
teaching must be employed—partly story, partly development method, 
but always a stimulating of the thought of the pupil, and aiding 
For this reason the treat- 


him more and more to think for himself. 


the book itself. 


Of course the book will belong to the pupil, and 
when completed will be a part of his own library. 
large and the whole book is attractive. 


The type is 


The Test of Experience 


A Few Clippings from the Bethany Editor’s Correspondence 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: The Bethany Graded 
Lessons are surpassing in their usefulness 
the fondest dreams of our Bible-school council 
and teachers. This series created an intense 
interest from the moment of introduction. 

It is a wonder that our schools have been 
compelled to wait so long to obtain helps 
based upon the true pedagogical methods of 
instruction. 

We congratulate the New Christian Cen- 
tury Company that it is so happily meeting 
the demands of our best schools. 

I am sincerely, 
H. H. Harmon. 


Dear Mr. Morrison: I gladly send you a 
note of appreciation of the Bethany Series 
of Graded Lessons and trust it may help 
others to a favorable decision. 

We are delighted with the Bethany Graded 
Lesson Series. Every teacher is happier in 
the teaching and every child happier in the 
study of God’s Word. They help solve more 
problems in Bible-school work than we had 
hoped. We thank you, and The Christian 
Century and our. Bible-school Council for 
giving them to us. Irene M. Flint., 

Bible-school missionary. 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 


In regard to the Bethany Graded Lessons 
I wish to state that we are highly pleased 
with same, as they are entirely satisfactory 
in every respect. We would urge others to 
adopt them. Hoping that you will be suc- 
cessful in getting many others to use them 
I remain Yours ‘sincerely, 

John H. Harwood, 
Treasurer Christian S. S. 


ELYRIA, OHIO. 

Dear Bro. Morrison: The supplies re- 
ceived from The New Christian Century Com- 
pany, Bethany Graded Lessons, seem to be 
meeting the needs and approval of our Pri- 
mary Department. I have just concluded a 
conversation with our Primary superintend- 
ent and she tells me that the teachers are 
holding the attention of the scholars better 
and like the new supplies very much. “Of 
course,” she said, “in regard to permanent 





results I can tell you more after we have 
tried them a little longer.” They look good 
to me. Sincerely, 

John P. Sala, Pastor. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Dear Bro. Morrison: We have graded our 
school, introducing the Bethany Graded Les- 
sons into the Beginners’ Primary and 
Junior departments. Our teachers are de- 
lighted with the courses. The scholars show 
a renewed interest. The attendance in the 


- Beginners’ and Primary departments has more 


than doubled since starting in with the new 
graded series. This is due to three reasons: 
(1) We have divided the departments and have 
moved into our new building. (2) We have 
six teachers at work in these two depart- 
ments where we had one before. (3) The 
Graded Lessons are within reach of the child. 
They are carried away with the stories and 
come more regularly that they may not 
miss any. I cannot commend them too 
highly. Very truly yours, 
C. R. Stauffer, 
Pastor South Geddes St. Church. 


Dear Mr. Morrison: The very best thing 
I can say for the New Graded Lessons is 
that our school was on the waiting list for 
months, and that we were among the first 
school to place these lessons for actual use. 

I rejoice that the enterprise of the New 
Christian Century has resulted in our being 
able to have this fine series edited by one of 
our own men. The lessons are a great im- 
provement over the old uniform set. 

Joseph A. Serena, 
Pastor Central Church. 


WEATHERFORD, TEXAS 

Dear Bro. Morrison: Mrs. Livengood is 

delighted with the results of the Bethany 

Graded Lessons she is using. It seems we 

are just beginning to really teach some- 

thing to the child. We anxiously await 

the opportunity of adopting thoroughly 
graded lessons in the entire school. 

Sincerely, 
Owen Livengood, Pastor. 





SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 

Dear Mr. Morrison: I have long enter- 
tained the hope that our Sunday-school might 
some time have a system of lessons adapted 
to the needs and the stages of development 
of our pupils, and am pleased to say that at 
last my hopes have been realized in the 
adoption, by our school, of the Bethany 
Graded Lessons. 

Owing to the imperfect system of grada- 
tion used in our school, as well as in most 
other Sunday-schools of the present, how- 
ever, we cannot expect to obtain the best 
results from the use of these lessons at once, 
but we have adopted them for our beginners 
and shall adapt them to the remainder of 
our school until such time when we shall have 
been able to grade our pupils along scientific 
and educational lines. 

Our teachers in the primary and beginners’ 
departments are enthusiastic in their praise 
of these lessons and our junior teachers are 
waiting impatiently for February 20, when 
they will be permitted to take up the work 
with the graded lessons. 

In my judgment these are the best system 
of lessons ever put out by the International 
Committee, and are a long step in the right 
direction of placing our Sunday-schools on 
a higher plane of Christian efficiency and 
leading a much greater number of our pupils 
to accept Jesus as their personal Savior, 
which should be the ultimate aim of all 
Sunday-school work. 

Thanking you for your assistance in intro- 
ducing these lessons into our school, and 
wishing you unbounded success in your glor- 
ious work,I am Yours truly, 

A. H. Oldham, Supt. 


HARVEY, ILLINOIS 

Dear Bro. Morrison: We are using the 
Bethany Graded Series in the Primary and 
Junior departments of our Sunday-school and 
we would not under any circumstances re- 
turn to the old Uniform series of les- 
sons. The latter sees only the truth they 
wish to teach, the former sees both the truth 
they wish to teach, the person to whom it 
is to be taught and the best method by 
which to impart it. Push the Bethany Series. 
W. D. Endres, Pastor 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Political Aftermath. 

Election day came and went and when the 
returns were all in it was found that the 
Kepublican party had been victorious through 
out the entire land. Teddy was not able to 
go to the polls for he was not strong enough 
to leave his bed, and he greatly mourned that 
he had lost his vote. 

The “overwhelming victory” was followed 
by a ratification meeting to which Susan lent 
her satisfied countenance, while Alonzo 
marched in the “torch-light procession.” Ban 
nister, among others, spoke, and the cam- 
paign closed with this final burst of per 
fervid oratory. Eleanor was not present, of 
course, and she replied in the negative when 
Bannister wrote and asked to see her, assur 
ing her of his sympathy in her bereavement. 
He realized that now it would be difficult to 
overcome her prejudice, and he decided to 
let matters rest for the present. He was 
compelled by the demands of his own and 
other’s political schemes to be in Indianapolis 
during the session of the legislature which 
would convene in January, as usual. B. F. 
Mullins was already actively at work for 
him. and he was sanguine, with such influ- 
ence enlisted in his behalf, that the senator- 
ship would be his for the taking. ; 

The election was followed by an immediate 
rise in stocks; capital that had been hoarded 
in anticipation of still harder times became 
abundant and readily sought investment. 

The Wire Fence Works had come through 
the four years’ panic remarkably well. The 
men had not demanded impossibilities of Ran- 
dall. They were benefited by his prosperity 
and they had stood by him when the times 
were hard. While half a dozen similar con 
cerns had been forced to the wall, the Carlin 
ville works had been kept running, discharg- 
ing no men, paying good wages, even making 
a little money. 

Since his visit in June, B. F. Mullens had 
done his utmost to’induce Randall to go into 
the Trust that had been organized, but he per 
sistently refused. 

“This is my personal enterprise,” he said 
when again approached by the burly cap- 
italist. “I established it, put my money into 
it, took all the risks of the experiment, built 
it up from nothing and put it on a paying 
basis. Now that it is a success, and has come 
through the panic without loss—thanks to 
the confidence of my customers and the per 
sonal loyalty of my employes, I am not will 
ing to transfer it to an organization in which 
I shall personally count for little, if I’m not 
‘frozen out’ altogether within a year or two.” 

“That’s not likely to happen,” said Mul- 
lens flatteringly. 

“I don’t want it to happen and it shall 
not, if I can prevent it—neither on my own 
account, nor on account of my men. It has 
happened to scores of firms and I'd be a great 
fool to risk it.” 

“All right, all right! Please yourself 
Mullens replied testily. “We don’t force any- 
body into the combination if they don’t want 
to come.” 

“I’m not so sure of that!” replied Randall 
with equal heat. “You may not employ actual 
physical force—thumbscrews and the rack 
went out of fashion a good while ago—but 
you have found other means of dealing with 
men who have been rash enough to defy you. 
You have not literally crushed their bones or 


” 


slashed their sinews as was once done, you 
attain your ends without mangling your 
corpses!” 

You’ve got a mighty vigorous imagina- 
tion!” and Mullens laughed grimly. 

“It’s not imagination at all! I have 
stated a truth in plain language—that’s all.” 

Since that interview Randall had seen him 
only at long intervals. After the stabbing 
affray Billy Mullens disappeared and was not 
heard of again. It was thought that he had 
gone to San Francisco where he was in hiding 
until the storm shoiild blow over. When Mag 
Lewis was questioned by the police she had 
told as little as she could—shielding Billy, as 
such women always do shield their treacher- 
ous lovers. When it was known that Teddy 
would recover, no attempt was made to find 
the assailant. The police and the Mayor 
were noticeably luke-warm, and the latter 
was known to have said privately that “He 
guessed Wilkins was partly to blame; he’d 
just as leave not get mixed up in it himself 
and get the old man’s ill-will!” 

The Clarion gave a garbled report of the 
affair, suppressing Billy Mullens’ name and 
recognizing in a half-hearted way Mag Lewis’ 
courageous interference which had adverted 
a murder. It was rumored in Carlinville that 
B. F. Mullens, upon this last and most heinous 
of his son’s many misdeeds, declared that he 
should never darken his doors again and 
that he had made his will providing for his 
wife during her life-time, dividing the bulk 
of his estate amongst his daughters. Billy 
was disinherited and would receive nothing 
beyond what his mother and sisters might 
choose to give him. It also leaked out that 
Mrs. Mullens knew where he was and secretly 
supplied him with money, under an assumed 
name. Mullens, himself, gave no evidence 
that he felt this last disgrace which had been 
inflicted on his family. He was even more 
surly and arrogant than before and drove 
about the town in his dog-cart or drag, the 
personification of ostentatious prosperity. 
There was not a Sunday when he was at home 
that the big house was not crowded with 
guests—men of money like himself—politi- 
cians he wished “to fix,” and humbler tools, 
who, as his enemies said, “did his dirty 
work,” who “took the lowest seats at the 
feast.” 

Through it all he kept his eye on Dick Ran- 
dall, whom he could not corrupt, who refused 
to be bought or cajoled, and who—as he 
knew—was not in the least afraid of him. 

The effects of better times were as ap- 
parent in Carlinville as elsewhere. Men who 
had felt it necessary to save every cent pos- 
sible were now reassured and hopeful, and 
Dick Randall’s men were especially confident. 
If he, “the Boss,” had done so well in hard 
times, what might he not do now? The “full 
dinner pail” would be realized as it never was 
before. 

Jessie Clark dropped in to see Eleanor one 
evening with the good news that her father’s 
wages had been raised five dollars a month, 
and tnus almost everyone in Wakefield had 
some small share in the better times, and the 
people were contented and grateful. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A Vain Quest. 

Teddy Wilkins was not told of Mrs. Crof- 
ton’s death. Susan waited upon him faith- 
fully, finding another congenial object on 
which to spend her energy. 
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Nearly a month had passed before Ned 
was permitted to pay his first visit alone. 
His prattle amused the sick man, and he was 
relating a long story about Jody when Susan 
came in bringing a bowl of broth, Mary Ben- 
son following her. 

During Teddy’s convalescence Mary had 
been of the greatest assistance, relieving Su- 
san when she was not on duty at the Works. 
She read to him by the hour—the papers, 
books of travel and adventure, as much to 
her own benefit as to his pleasure, for Teddy’s 
taste in such things had improved much in 
familiar contact with a mind like Brainard’s 
at the Sunday Afternoon club. 

She brought him fruit and flowers and 
such delicacies as the doctor would permit 
him to have. There were days when he 
was impatient and irritable, but: she de- 
veloped a heavenly patience that nothing 
could disturb. Already disposed to be gra- 
cious when Teddy was so brutally assaulted, 
she realized that it was, indirectly, her own 
fault and she was filled with compunction 
and remorse. 

As they entered the room Teddy gave 

Mary such a look that Susan was’ suddenly 
enlightened and handed her the bow! of 
broth, and said: 
“Mary, if you’d just as leave, you may feed 
it to him. Don’t spill it on him and gorm 
him all up! I'll go down and give Lon his 
supper or he’ll be as cross as a bear.” At 
this pleasantry they all laughed, and Susan 
disappeared dragging off her reluctant son. 

The climax was not altogether romantic. 
Mary propped Teddy up with his pillows, 
pale and hollow-eyed, for he had had many 
hours of wakefulness and pain, and proceeded 
to feed him discreet spoonfuls of soup, watch- 
ing him tenderly. 

He looked boldly into her face and asked 
without any preliminaries: 

“Well, Mary, when is it to be?” 

Mary set the bowl down on the table 
while Teddy caught the hand which still held 
the spoon, and began to cry; but she man- 
aged to get out the words: 

“Just—just when you please, Teddy.” 

She had idealized him to such a degree 
during his illness that her vanity was quite 
subdued, and she felt that it was she who 
was honored by the offer of so tried and 
faithful a heart—a view she would not have 
taken a few months earlier. 


An hour later Susan and Alonzo were taken 
into their confidence. 

“It was worth getting knifed for!” Teddy 
said contentedly. “I don't believe she would 

“It was worth getting knifed for! Teddy 
said contentedly.” I don’t believe she would 
have had me if Billy Mullins hadn’t inter- 
fered.” 

“You don’t know. You hadn’t asked me, 
and,” a mischievous light in her eye, her 
cheeks dimpling, “I couldn’t propose to you. 
You would have refused me if I had. Men 
fina it hard enough—that is, some of them 
do—but they wouldn’t like the women to help 
them out.” 


“No, the contrary things!” said Susan, “I 
guess they wouldn’t! There’s Lon, he was 
real miserable for weeks, and I think, near’s 
I can recollect, he was three hours by the 
clock clearin’ his throat, and hemmin’ and 
hawin’, before he could get up the courage 
to say what he’d been tryin to say, goodness 
knows how long.” 

Alonzo spoke up with astonishing spirit, 
for him, and said jokingly: “If I'd known 
all T know now I might ’a hemmed and hawed 
a heap longer.” 

“Perhaps so,” Susan remarked dubiously, 
“put you was about as anxious then as they 
make ’em.” 

Alonzo, knowing the futility of having the 
last word was suddenly silent. 


(To be continued.) 
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Baptism by Water and Spirit 


Editors Christian Century: As you expect 
to write more on the question of baptism, 
and this question is the greatest hindrance 
to Christian union, will you allow me to offer 
a few thoughts on the subject. 

I notice that some of your writers try to 
make it appear that water baptism should 
be universally accepted and practiced; not 
simply on the ground that it was commanded 
and practiced by the apostles and first Chris- 
tians, but because the institution conveys 
some spirituality to those who are baptized. 

Now, if there is any truth in this conten- 
tion it would be the strongest reason why 
it should be practiced, and made a test, or 
condition of fellowship in the church, and 
a part of the basis of union. 

But I understand spirituality to mean the 
same spirit of holiness that dwelt in Jesus; 
and if there is any more of this spirit of 
holiness, in the hearts of those who have 
been baptized in water than there is in those 
who have not why is it that we have no 
evidence of this fact? It seems to me that 
those ‘who take this ground confound water 
baptism with spirit baptism, and have simply 
mistaken their mental satisfaction, for spir- 
ituality; for there are thousands of Chris- 
tians who have never been baptized in or 
with water, who have just as much of the 
spirit of Jesus as those who have; and every 
man who has the spirit of Jesus is his or 
is a Christian. 

When Jesus said to Nicodemus, “that which 
is born of the flesh is flesh, aud that which is 
born of the spirit is spirit,” he failed t> say 
that which is born of water is, or can be, 
spiritual. With all due respect for the 
honest views of others, I must think that the 
“dead-lock” will never be broken as long 
as the Disciples continue to make water bap- 
tism a test of fellowship, and a part of the 
basis of Christian union. 

I base this on the ground that water bap- 
tism was a temporary, initiating ordinance, 
designed to end with the law age, after spirit 
baptism was fully establihsed. 

W. H. THoMASs. 


Insists on the Argument 


Editors Christian Century: Your zeal for 
Christian union is very praiseworthy. Your 
eagerness for it has led you to underrate the 
difficulties in the way. This is indicated by 
your plea for .mmersion. That plea seems 
reasonable, and one would think that it 
would be effectual. But to my certain knowl- 
edge it has been made with great earnestness 
many times in the past, yet without avail. 
One is almost compelled to think that the 
sprinklers and pourers who say that immer- 
sion is right are not really in earnest. I 
have often been surprised at what my 
brethren, Congregational ministers, some- 
times say and do with regard to baptism. 
You will not be displeased when I say that 
it seems to me that you were deceiving your- 
self when you wrote the paragraph beginning, 
“Nor are we the champions of a particular 
set of ordinances.” Of course you do not 
intend this to be taken as a historic state- 
ment, for you know well how earnestly the 
church has contended for immersion for the 
remission of sins, and for the weekly com- 
munion. But I refer especially to what you 
say about “the simple and beautiful customs 
which found sanction in the ministry of 
Jesus.” You do not here mean the eating 


without a fork, or the wearing of a seamless 
garment or any other such thing. By “found 
sanction” you probably meant something less 
than you would have meant by “commanded.” 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


Would you say that Jesus 


How much less? 
sanctioned whatever he did that involved 
no principle? How far would it be safe to 
disregard what he sanctioned? If our only 
object is to get together, this end could be 
reached most easily by our going into the 
Roman Church. But I feel sure that you 
would not sacrifice loyalty to Jesus, nor ex- 
pect others to do so. But to be loyal to him 
we must give heed to whatever he sanc- 
tioned. 

You think it is futile to continue the bap- 
tismal controversy. So do I. The time was 
when some men tried to prove that every 
word in the English Bible was inspired of 
God. Others strove to show that the whole 
Bible is a human fabrication. Both parties 
failed because both were wrong. Was that 
a reason why men should give up Bible 
study? Sprinklers have tried to show that 
their mode is right, and immersionists that 
their mode is right, each to the exclusion of 
the other and both failed, because both were 
wrong. Is that a reason why the question 
should not be soberly considered? Every 
question important to the welfare of the 
church can be settled. Because I believe this 
I have labored on this and other hitherto 
perplexing questions. 


Eldon, Mo. H. C. GARVIN. 


Union and Infant Baptism 


Editors The Christian Century: In your 
number of January 20 appears an interesting 
editorial contribution to the question of how 
best to bring about the union of Christians. 
The gist of your argument seems to be that 
the Disciples should change their methods, 
and instead of arguing that immersion is the 
only scriptural baptism, should plead with 
the denominational bodies to adopt it from 
the higher motive of the good of Christ’s 
kingdom; explaining to them that they can 
do so without any sacrifice of principle. Par- 
don me if I say that this view of the matter 
will probably appeal more strongly to our- 
selves than to the other side. 

In the first place you appear to overlook 
the fact that it would involve a change of 
the subjects as well as mode of baptism. 
You leave this out of the question entirely. 
But to do so is surely fatal to your proposal. 
We stand for believers’ immersion; Paedo 
baptists for infant sprinkling, pouring or im- 


mersion. The question of the subjects of 
baptism separates the two camps more 
irreconcilably than that of mode. Many who 


are indifferent as to the latter feel most 
keenly about the former. For instance, the 
Church of England (Episcopalian) Bishop of 
Lahore, India, advocates immersion, but is 
staunch in his adherence. to infant baptism. 
This makes organic union imimensely more 
difficult; and, it seems to me, quite beyond 
the reach of such a plea as you advocate. 


Paedo-baptists, as a rule, believe that their 
practice is scriptural, and has been in vogue 
from the earliest times. Bishop Merrill, of 
the M. E. church, strongly maintains this. 
It makes no difference that they base their 
arguments more on the Old than the New 
Testaments, take a view of certain passages 
in the latter book that seems to us mis- 
taken and illogical, and attach undue im- 
portance to the writings of the Fathers and 
records of early councils. The fact remains 
that they do hold the practice as scriptural 
and necessary. Is this not true? And, as 
long as they so hold it, the change to our 
position would mean to them as great a sac- 
rifice as the -adoption of infant baptism 
would to us. 


I doubt if even the optionist churches could 


narrow down their practice to believers’ im- 
mersion without a sacrifice or both reason 
and principle. They reason that their po- 
sition is the only common ground on which 
Christians can meet as matters now stand; 
and it must surely be a matter of principle 
with them to maintain it. What grounds 
have we for assuming otherwise? 

The conclusion appears to be that we must 
either: (1) Continue our present plea, backed 
up, as in the past, by solid scriptural argu- 
ments; and trust to the truth surely, if 
slowly, permeating the rest of Protestant 
Christianity. (2) Widen our basis by in- 
cluding infant baptism and other modes be- 
sides immersion; which would appear to most 
of us an unthinkable proposition; or, (3) 
join heart and soul in the movement towards 
a larger measure of codperation and brotherly 
love, looking towards a federation of churches 
and missions, which seems to be the dominant 
feature of Protestantism today, and which 
may, or may not, pass into organic union. 
We seem bound to adopt the third course; 
and it need not exclude, though it will cer- 
tainly modify, our old position and plea. 

It may interest your readers to know that 
in India our plea was definitely presented to 
the whole of the Protestant Missions, and 
practically rejected. This was ten years ago. 
Now there is a proposal for closer cotpera- 
tion and interchange of church members, 
which will certainly be adopted, and will 
lead up to some kind of federation. We 
will have to join it, and try to lead it fur- 
ther on than the present leaders contem- 
plate. C. G. ELsam, 

Hiram, Ohio. Missionary.. 


Like Christian Century 
Editors Christian Century: I want to add 
my testimony to the increasing interest and 
value of the Christian Century. It gets bet- 
ter every week, and the last issue is the best 
of all. Yours, fraternally, 


Corydon, Ind. W. D. BARTLE. 


Editors Christian Century: I am another 
of those who do not care to rush into print 
simply for the purpose of saying something; 
hence I usually let a monthly letter to our 
State paper cover my report of this congre- 
gation’s activity. 

But I cannot refrain any longer from ex- 
pressing to you my hearty appreciation of 
the great paper you are giving us. It stim- 
ulates and inspires me more than any other 
paper, and is of more real value than all 
the rest put together. I read it all, and 
often re-read it. It is passed on to many 
others, and I have had nothing but fa- 
vorable comments upon it. It will take time 
to gain a fair footing here in the south, but 
your day is coming. I was surprised to find 
so many of the live Georgia preachers at our 
last state convention conversant with The 
Christian Century. 

In writing to the Christian Evangelist the 
other day I said that The Christian Century 
is my ideal of a Christian newspaper, and 
that the nearer they patterned after its gen- 
eral program the nearer “our paper” would 
suit me, 0 

May I suggest that one little feature once 
carried in the Century and now omitted I 
would like to see recommenced? I refer to 
the record of sermon topics. Would it not be 
possible to again use such a department, 
with the addition of the text to the subject? 
I am not looking for subjects. But it is a 
great help to me to know what others are 
doing in this line. 

For the discussion of the live problems of 
the day, give me The Christian Century. 
Fitzgerald, Ga. EVERETT HOLLINGSWORTH. 
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The Book World 


SUNNYFIELD by Louise Morgan Sill. 
splendid book for smal] ones relating the ad- 
ventures of rodsy and June, a dainty little 
girl and the cutest little boy in the world. 
Truly a book to captivate childish heart 
(New York: Harper Bros. Co., $1.25.) 


HIGGINS, A MAN’S CHRISTIAN. Nor- 
man Duncan has written a vivid description 
of the life of lumbermen in the winter 
months. His “Sky Pilot” reminds us of one 
of Ralph Connor’s heroes; but the ‘book is 
not a story—just a picture, and one which we 
cannot forget—of the soul of a man who 
loved his neighbor as himself. Read “Higgins, 
A Man’s Christian,” and you will understand 
better why people loved and trusted the 
Man of Nazareth. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York and London. Price 50 cents.) 


BLUE BOOK OF MISSIONS, by Henry 
Otis Dwight. This valuable compendium of 
missionary information is issued once in two 
years. It is in three parts, the first treating 
the Fields, the second the Societies, and the 
third Miscellaneous matter such as tables, 
accounts of conferences, comparative notes, 
etc. There is a valuable statistical table, a 
chronology of important missionary events, 
and much information especially designed for 
the society secretary and mission student. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 248 
pages. $1, net.) 


HUMAN BEINSS VS. THINGS. A book 
for students of sociology; very little plot, 
but interesting conversations, like Holmes 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” expressing 
truths that awake an answering chord in 
the hearts of some, and give others some- 
thing new to think about. Rilly’s plan to 
reform the tramps, by treating, them as if 
they were gentlemen, is an original one, and 
worthy of consideration. Dainty touches of 
the home life of old-fashioned, home-loving, 
peace-loving Quakers, make the book an 
attractive one. (Asenath Carver Coolige, 
published by Hungerford-Holbrook Company, 
Watertown, N. Y.) 


HEATHENISM UNDER THE SEARCH- 
LIGHT, William Remfry Hunt. Mr. Hunt 
truly turns the searchlight on heathenism, 
especially in China. The chapters are short, 
and give us glimpses into the lives of those 
people, that may well startle us—just as if 
we turned a strong light, for an instant, on 
some scenes in great cities, which scenes 
would ever after burn in our memories, The 
ordinary customs of the Chinese are com- 
pared with ours; and, on sober thought, do 
not seem so incongruous as at first they 
might seem. We are helped to see ourselves 
from the Chinese point of view. If you are 
in doubt as to the wisdom of foreign mis- 
sions, and wish to be fair-minded and study 
all sides of the question, read this book. 
(Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London.) 


JOHN OF THE WOODS, by Abbie Far- 
well Brown. John is born into a home 
closely related to the king. While still a 
child “The Tumblers” get possession of him. 
He escapes and finally finds himself with a 
priest in the center of a great forest. The 
priest loves all animals and they in turn 
love him. Around his cabin the lion and 
the lamb lie down together. The boy enters 
into the spirit of his forest home and be- 
comes an apt disciple. Later the priest and 
John are instrumental in restoring the king’s 
son to health. Discoveries of relationship 


are then made, and rewards follow. After 
the cruel king dies all are happy and the 
kingdom is possessed by the spirit of the 
priest and John—the spirit of love. All 
children will like the story, and certainly 





will be taught the unity of life by it. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin & Co.) 


MARY MAGDALA, by Harriette Gunn Reb- 
erson, is a story of the life of Mary Magda- 
lene. It is full of interest, holding the reader 
fascinated to the end. One soon learns to 
love the beautiful maiden who lost her rea- 
son by the persecutions of one Galba Pre- 
tonius. The description of the love and 
devotion of John, who, after she became a 
maniac, took her to his mother, where they 
watched over her with tender care, is fas- 
cinating. After years of suffering she was 
healed by the Master. The reader is led to 
see in Mary of Magdala a pure-souled maiden 
and not the courtesan that tradition has pic- 
tured her. After her healing she devoted 
her life to the work of him who had brought 
her from the depths of darkness into light. 
The story is rich with pathos and biblical 
history. 


GODLY SELF-CONTROL, by the Rev. A. 
T. Pierson, D. D. There are few, if any, bet- 
ter devotional writers than A. T. Pierson. 
He is devotional without losing restraint. In 
the present small volume on “Godly Self- 
Control,” Dr. Pierson keeps up to his stand- 
ard. There are fifteen brief essays in the 
book on such subjects as Regulation of 
Thought, Regulation of Moods, Regulation of 
Passions, &c. The suggestions and advice 
given cannot but help to be of service to the 
less experienced. There is one chapter on 
“The Regulation of the Nerves.” This sug- 
gests our modern life. The author’s treat- 
ment of “the nerves” is very sensible. He 
first enlarges on the value of caring for 
the physical health and then proceeds to 
give some well balancea advice as to spiritual 
things. The average church member will 
be made a better one by reading this small 
book. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


LETTERS ON THE GREATNESS AND 
SIMPLICITY OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, 
by Henry Churchill King. These letters 
were formerly published under the title, 
“Letters to Sunday-school Teachers.” The 
title has been changed so as to make the 
object of the letters clearer. Dr. King is 
doing much to interpret essential Christian- 
ity to our feverish age. He is also doing 
much to calm our hearts before the on-rush 
of changes. To help us to see that we are 
not discarding the fundamentals is to do us 
a great service. Even over so brief a book 
one grows enthusiastic. Every young per- 
son ought to read this book. Chapter three, 
on “The Significance of Jesus Christ” con- 
tains the substance of this day’s best faith. 
The nine compelling qualities of Christ as 
here set forth ought to be studied by all 
Christians until the Christ really becomes 
authoritative in their lives; not legalistically 
authoritative, but lovingly such. No modern 
author in America writing in the same line 
is more helpful than Dr. King. He simplifies 
and illumines that which he touches. (Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press.) 


PRODUCT AND CLIMAX, by Simon N. 
Patten. Those who have read Prof. Patten’s 
“New Basis of Civilization” will welcome this 
brilliant little book with eagerness. It be- 
gins with an account /of the return of a party 
from ‘the freedom of a vacation camp to the 
restraints of of their usual city life and 
makes a parable of the experience. The 
problem centers about the morbidness and 
downward cast of the many in the busy 
working city world and the query is as to 
why life is so much less happy and guileless 
in this world than when the same folks are in 
the woods on undress and a vacation. The 
conclusion is that they are not getting the 


“climax” out of their “product,” that they 
are not realizing on their efforts and that 
men are debilitated by failure to get returns 
for their labor, by an overstrain, and by the 
artificial complexities of a life that gives too. 
little for too much. More play and more 
freedom from worry that they may play is 
the desideratum. To get it each man must 
get his share of the product and turn him- 
self from seeking more than he needs to an 
enjoyment of what he has. (New York: B. 
W. Henbesch.) 


RUM AND RUIN—THE STORY OF DR. 
CALDWELL, by Edward R. Roe, is a thrill- 
ing romance and timely temperance novel. 
As the title suggests, the demon Alcohol 
plays a prominent part among the different 
characters brought to the attention of the 
reader. The author relates the unavailing 
struggles of a promising young physician 
who, although he has warned and saved many 
people from ruin, is unable to overcome an. 
inherited craving for intoxicating drinks. Dr. 
Caldwell becomes infatuated with the beauti- 
ful daughter of one of his patients, with 
whom another young man is also deeply in 
love. The doctor is in most respects superior 
to his rival, but “The Fiend” (Alcohol), 
which already has a firm grip on him, gets 
the better of him and finally drags him to 
ruin. 

The story is said to be based upon real 
occurrences in actual life, presenting a most 
powerful illustration of the truth that there 
can be no temeprance or safe moderation in 
the indulgence of intoxicating liquors. (Extra 
cloth, artistic cover design, $1.00. Paper 
covers, in colors, 25 cents. Press of Laird & 
Lee, Chicago.) 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN MIND; 
by Dr. Frank Carleton Doan. This volume 
is the more interesting because written 
by a man of Disciple parentage. Some 
fifteen years ago he was a student in Hiram 
College, where even yet the tradition of his 
unusual brilliancy lingers. The yoke of or- 
thodoxy becoming somewhat galling he at last 
found congenial environment among the Un- 
itarians, in one of whose Seminaries he is 
now Professor of Philosophy. He has stud- 
ied in Germany and has his Doctor's degree 
from Harvard. 


The book is fascinatingly written in pure 
but current language, being free from that 
stilted and incomprehensible terminology 
sometimes employed as the vehicle for the 
vagaries of pedants, whose ideas would mean 
little in the language of the street. More- 
over it is written with a note of passion and 
you know that he voices experiences forged in 
the white-hot fires of his own manly soul. He 
writes with a bravery, an abandon, a free- 
dom that is stimulating. However much or 
little one may differ from his conclusions, 
the whole effect of the book will be found a 
tonic. It puts iron into one’s blood, enduring 
fight into one’s life and great and glorious 
freedom into one’s mind. It puts “a degree of 
freshness” into our “withered steadiness.” 

In philosophy Dr. Doan breaks with ex- 
treme pragmatism and seeks to establish a 
school which he calls, “Cosmic Humanism.” 

The book is well worth a careful reading, 
for, while we undoubtedly would not go to- 
the lengths pursued by Dr. Doan, and being 
thinking men ourselves are not given to swal- 
lowing anyone whole, nevertheless we would 
be conscious of a most powerful stimulus, we 
would experience the charm of freedom in 
thinking, we would feel the inspiration of 
a communion with a most brave, pure, free, 
sincere and helpful human soul. (Sherman,,. 
French & Co., Boston, $1.10 net.) 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Theme for the Day. 

The Holy One of Israel. 

; Scripture. 

I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne high 
and lifted up. Above him stood the sera- 
phim. And one cried unto another and said: 
Holy, holy, holy is Jehovah of hosts: the 
whole earth is full of his glory.—Isaiah 6:1-3. 

Lines. 
Round the Lord in glory seated 
Cherubim and seraphim 
Filled His temple and repeated 
Each to each the alternate hymn: 
“Lord, Thy glory fills the heaven, 
Earth is with its fulness stored; 
Unto Thee be glory given, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord.” 
Prayer. 

O Lord, may the spirit of worship and 
praise be ours today. We would join our 
songs with those of the shining ones about 
Thy throne. Help us when we enter Thy 
sanctuary to make it a place of holy thoughts 
and sincere devotion. We long for the peace 
and calm of Thy house, and for the message 
from Thy holy Word. May the gospel of 
Christ be preached with power this day 
throughout the world. And this we ask in 
his dear name. Amen. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2:. 
Theme for the Day. 
Thy kingdom come. 
Scripture. 

Thy kingdom come; thy will be done as 

in heaven, so on earth. Matt. 6:10, 11. 
Lines. 

Thine own prayer to Thy listening ears 

Ceases not, night nor day. 
“Christ’s kingdom come!” through all the 

years, 
Men every moment pray. 


It travels with the earth around, 

Beneath all countries’ skies, 

North, South—wherever men are found, 
Dawn breaks and prayers arise. 
—Marianne Farningham (“Without Ceas- 

ing.”) 
Prayer. 

Our Father, we have prayed the prayer our 
Saviour taught us, and its words grow un- 
ceasingly dear to us. But we confess with 
shame that we have not given ourselves 
with whole-hearted surrender to the task of 
helping in its realization. We want to see 
the gospel preached in all lands. And we 
consecrate ourselves anew and more fully to 
assist in the work. Help us, Father, to have 
a due part in the evangelization of all peo- 
ples, till “the whole round world is every 
way bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God.” Amen. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22 (WASHING- 
TON’S BIRTHDAY). 


Theme for the Day. 
The nation’s heritage of patriotism. 
Scripture. 

He hath remembered his covenant forever, 
saying, Unto thee will I give the land, the 
lot of your inheritance, when they were but 
few men in number, yea, very few, and so- 
journers in it.—Psalm 105:8, 11, 12. 

Lines. 

No people can be bound to acknowledge 
and adore the invisible hand, which conducts 
the affairs of men, more than the people of 
the United States. Every step, by which 
they have advanced to the character of an 
independent Nation, seems to have been dis- 


tinguished by some token of providential 


agency. 
—Washington (First Inaugural Address.) 


Prayer. 


God of our fathers, Thou hast brought our 


nation safely through the perils of war and 
of peace, and given us an honored place 
among the peoples of the earth. We thank 
Thee for the noble men to whom we owe 
the wise and careful founding of the state. 
May we cherish the rich legacy of their 
unselfish patriotism, and seek to hand on 
the inheritance undiminished to our chil- 
dren. Bless our country, its rulers and its 
people. And may our patriotism manifest 
itself in labors for the true prosperity of our 
national life. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 323. 


Theme for the Day. 
The divine work of Christ. 


Scripture. 

I must work the works of him that sent 
me while it is day: the night cometh when 
no man can work.—John 9:4. 

Lines. 
Day and night our Jesus makes no pause, 
Pleads His own fulfillment of all laws, 
Veils with His perfections mortal flaws, 
Clears the culprit, pleads the desperate cause, 
Plucks the dead from death’s devouring jaws, 
And the worm that gnaws. 
—Christina Rossetti (“Day and Night.”) 
Prayer. 

Merciful Father, we thank Thee for Jesus 
Christ, Thy unspeakable gift. We worship 
Thee with joy as we recall his human birth, 
his life of love and work, his atoning death, 
his resurrection, and his glorious life in 
heaven. Grant us power from on high that 
our lives may be like his, our labors con- 
stant and effective, our faith unshaken and 
our witness clear and strong. Give all who 
suffer the patience of hope in Christ. Amen. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
Theme for the Day. 
If death were all! 
Scripture. 
If we have only hoped in Christ in this 
life, we are of all men most pitiable.—I. Cor. 
15:19. 


Lines. 
Nay, hoped I not thro’ Death’s swift-soaring 
ways 
Mine own poor self some glory unknown 
to know,— 


If, slowly darkening from delightful days, 

I to mere night must gird myself and go— 
Then on thy face I should not dare to gaze 

For wild rebellion and for yearning woe. 

—F. W. H. Myers (“To a Picture.”) 
Prayer. 

We thank Thee, O God, for the coming of 
Jesus into our mortal flesh, and for his 
glorious resurrection, the sure token that 
death is not the end. We rejoice that 
through his cross Thou hast provided for 
the eternal life of all who share his spirit. 
Kindle, we beseech Thee, in our hearts the 
holy fire of devotion, and make us brave 
in Thy service and serene in our blessed 
hope. Bring all wanderers back to Thyself 
at last, and let the whole earth rejoice in 
Thy salvation, through Jesus Christ our Lord 
Amen. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 325. 
Theme for the Day. 
Jesus’ temptation and grief. 
Scripture. 
Who, in the days of his flesh, having offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong 
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cryings and tears unto Him that was able 
to save him from death, was heard for his 
godly fear—Hebrews 5:7. 
Lines. 
My sins, my sins, my Saviour! 
Their guilt I never knew 
Till with Thee in the desert 
I near Thy passion drew; 
Till with Thee in the garden 
I heard Thy pleading prayer, 
And saw the sweat-drops bloody 
That told Thy sorrow there. 
—J. S. B. Monsell (“Confession.”) 
Prayer. 

O God, there is forgiveness with Thee, and 
plentiful redemption. We confess with sor- 
row that we have resisted the Spirit of grace, 
and hindered his quickening power. We have 
been cold to our fellow-believers, scornful to- 
ward those we counted less worthy, and in- 
different to the divine call to service. Yet 
turn us not away, good Father, but receive 
us, though unworthy. Continue to lead us, 
guide of our souls, and bring us home in 
the close of the day. Amen. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


Theme for the Day. 

Repentance and tears. 

Scripture. 

And the Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter. And Peter remembered the word of 
the Lord, how that he said unto him, Before 
the cock crow this day, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. And he went out and wept bitterly. 
—Luke 22:61, 62. 

Lines. 
“That God would move 
And strike the hard, hard rock and thence, 
Sweet in their utmost bitterness, 
Would issue tears of penitence. 
—Tennyson (“Supposed Confessions.”) 
Prayer. 

Creator and lover of men, we, like Peter, 
have denied the Lord who bought us, and 
with bitter shame confess our sin. We are 
unworthy, we have come short of Thy glory, 
we have done much evil. But the Master 
has looked upon us, and, even while his 
tender glance broke our hearts, it gave us 
hope of pardon. May our sorrow lead to 
humble repentance and amendment of life. 
Lift us up with Christ, and give us eternal 
life in him. Forgive all our sins, and answer 
us with Thy mercy, through Christ Jesus 
our Lord. Amen. 


Woman’s Sphere 


—Of the 12,000 saleswomen in New York 
department stores one-third are wives and 
mothers, the greater part of these having 
taken positions after their marriage. 

—Miss Miriam Hathaway, a graduate of 
1897, instructor in mathematics at Welles- 
ley college, is during her year’s leave of ab- 
sence at the head of the mathematics depart- 
ment in the American College for Girls at 
Constantinople, taking the place of Dr. Rox- 
ana H. Vivian, 1894, who is now in office at 
Wellesley as associate professor of mathemat- 
ics. 


—Mrs. Thomas F. Ryan, of New York, has 
given $4,000,000 to promote the charitable 
work of the Roman Catholic Church. 

—Mrs. 0. H. P. Belmont gave away 2,000: 
dolls to poor children during the Christmas: 
holidays. Each doll wore a “Votes for Wo-- 
men” sash. It is reported that several’ suf>- 
frage clubs were formed by the little. girls: 
who received these dolls, without suggestion: 
from older people. 

—Miss Cynthia M. Wesson of Springfield, 
Mass., has given $7,000 to Bryn Mawr col- 
lege. Miss Wesson, who was graduated from 
Bryn Mawr in 1909, was in the 
athletic affairs of the institution and her 
gift is to be expended toward the: betterment. 
of the swimming pool. 
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Sunday School Lesson 


By Professor Willett 


The Two Ways* 


Perhaps in the latter part of the Sermon 
Mount greater con 
of thought than in the earlier part. 
a logical development 


on the there is shown a 
tinuity 
And vet it is 
of a theme but rather as a series of more or 
the 


pro- 


not as 


statements concerning 


life that the 


unrelated 


Tacts of 


less 
basic discourse 
ceeds 

the making clear 


to his disciples 


Jesus saw necessity of 


how was to 
the 
same 
that 
prepared for 
it vet 


impossible it 
the kingdom 
tne 
The 


ideals of 


success in work of 


the 


expect 


and at time to covet 
of the 
was not 
Neither is 


of Cod 
veneration. 
the 
prepared, though 
made that 
Between a that and 
and one that was difficult and likely 
necessary to 


praise men ot 
world 
lesus 
been since 


ereat progress 


tin course was easy 
popular 
to be was 


avoided by most, it 


choose. 

A Difficult Test. 
outstanding mistakes 
is that it has been made 
man on the street. In the 
effort to the Christian faith does 
demand of the unsocial 


the church has gone dangerously 


the of ou 
present Christianity 
the 
that 


fine of 


too easy for 
prove 
not ascetic and 
life, 
the opposite extreme and has left the world 
that it little concerned with 
the high quest of character and is willing to 
make sake 
of popularity. There is no message that is 
more timely than that Christianity is not an 


neal 


to believe is but 


almost any compromise for the 


easy piece of recreation, but rather the se 
vere and sustained effort to attain character 
and to accomplish result- 

\ lax and easy type of Christianity can 


never appeal to the best there is in human 


never be won to 


nature Young men can 
the ministry nor to missionary work by the 
attempt to prove that these are light and 


congenial tasks. Rather must the appeal be 


made to the heroism and courage of youth. 
The men and women of 
real work to do. They 
the impossible if only the effort seems wor 


this generation want 
are willing to attempt 
thy of their such a 
and imperial task that 
it is a task fraught with great difficulty and 


power. It is to supreme 


Jesus summons men 


requiring courage, tact and persistence. But 
its results are magnificently worth while, 
and it may well challenge the consecration of 
the best elements in the youth of the time 
No mere argument from majorities is worth 


anything. The fact that many people take 
the broad and popular course is nothing to 
The question is rather in which 
direction the all in 
which direction God himself is moving. 
Appearance and Reality. 

The second section of our study relates to 
the contrast between the real and the appar 
real and false prophets, good 


the point. 


heroes go. and most of 


ent There are 


Sunday school lesson for 
False and True Disciple- 
Matt 7:22-39 Text: “Not 
every that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall’ enter into the kingdom of heaven; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which 


heaven.” Matt 7:21. Memory verses, 
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ship Golden 


one 


is in 


13, 14 


and bad fruit, genuine and superficial pro- 
fessions, and solid and insecure foundations. 
Every one of these must be tested, and no 
plea is worth while that does not bear the 
proof of use and experience. 

In the Old Testament time the people were 


warned that a prophet must submit his 
claims to the testing issue of time. If his 
message came true he could be trusted. Yet, 


even this predictive test was considered pre- 
carious, and the law-givers laid down the rule 
that neither fulfilled prediction nor the work- 
ing of miracles could ever be taken as a sat- 
isfactory proof of a prophet’s message. Both 
of these tests were superficial and likely to 
prove fallacious. Rather must dependence be 
placed upon the character of the 
itself. If it pointed to truer relations with 
God, if it forbade disloyalty to him, if it in- 
sisted on cleaner life and nobler motives, 
then the prophet was to be trusted. 
Tne Love Test. 

Not less true is this principle in the realm 
of later religion. Men known by the 
fruits of their lives, not by any superficial 
tests like miracle or prediction. It is easily 
conceivable that there might be found all 
the power of miracle-working or of prediction 
in a being entirely destitute of moral char- 


message 


are 


acter. Indeed, such a being Satan is de- 
clared to be. The true fruits of life are 
found in the moral nature, the dominating 


Where these 
to the end. 
harmful 


purposes, the controlling ideals. 
man may be trusted 


Upon such a tree no poisonous or 


are right, a 


fruit can grow. 

And the final test as 
shall be left standing or not, is its fruit-bear- 
In the East, especially in Pales- 
tax from the 


to whether a tree 


ing power 
derives 


tine, the government 
trees, so that a fig orchard or olive grove 


must always yield revenue according to the 
number of its trees. If one of them ceases 
to bear fruit, it is cut down because the 


farmer cannot afford longer to pay tax upon 
it. In the Garden of God the unfruitful 
trees are hewn down and cast into the fire, 
not because of the spirit of vengeance, but 
because of the great law of economy which 
forbids the continuance of any wholly use 
less thing. 
The Lurking Danger. 

But men are more audacious than trees. 
The latter generally proclaim their barren- 
ness by the appearance of decline, though to 


this there are exceptions, as Jesus pointed 
out on another occasion. But men will claim 
to be friends of the Lord, to have preached 
in his name, even to have prophesied and 
performed miracles by his power, and yet 
give no evidence of a nature consistent with 
his desires. This is the subtle danger of all 
religious work. The ministry, the work of 
the Sunday-school teacher, the task of the 
missionary, all alike share the lurking lure 


of the self-interest under the professional 
guise of religion. The Christian needs to 


search his heart as with candles to make 
sure that his zeal for righteousness is gen- 
uine and not tinged with selfishness. 

The Two Houses. 

Jesus closed this wonderful discourse with 
a description of the two foundations upon 
which men build. One is the shallow unsub- 
stantial, shifting foundation of pretense; the 
other, the genuine, rock-founded, solid sub- 
structure of truth. It makes but little dif- 
ference what the character of the house may 


be. The most expensive and pretentious 
structure is likely to the same ruin as the 
more modest one, provided the foundation 


is unstable. It has no power of resistance. 
The storm beats it down. Pretenses cannot 
endure the testing of trouble unless one is 
firmly grounded upon truth and the love of 
God, no kind of religious service will prove 
permanently satisfying. There will come 
moments when he will say it was a mistake 
to try this kind of life. That is the moment 
when his house begins to collapse. 

But the rock foundation is the guarantee 
of permanence, no matter what the size or 
cost of the building may be. When the rains 
come, the floods rise and the winds blow, the 
house is. because it is firmly fixed 
upon a rock. The application is of course 
clear. No testing can imperil the character 
that is genuine and sincere. Its deepest in- 
with the nature of things. 
There is no falsehood or pretense about it. 
And all the powers of the universe coiperate 
with it for its survival and growth. 


secure 


terest consists 


It is for this reason that Christianity can 
easily meet the challenge of the world. The 
more severely it is tried, the more clearly 
does it its inward nature of love, 
rghteousness and _ service. And the more 
these qualities are revealed, the more the 
world prizes the people in whom they are 
embodied. Thus the church stands and will 
stand in spite of all the errant conduct of 
its people, and the professionalism too often 
found in its leaders. For it is founded on 
the Rock, and despite all pretense the reality 
reveals itself in the testing time. 


reveal 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


By 


Topic, February 27: Christ Winning our 
Nation. Luke 10:1-17. 
The great passion of Jesus’ life was to 


win others to the standard of life which he 
lifted up. We who wear his name and would 
be his true disciples must be the partakers 
and exponents of this same spirit of concern 
for others. We who are Christian Endeavorers 
in the true sense of the term are committed 
already to the task of winning our nation 
for Christ. Not only did his own life ex- 
emplify this and his ,ommission make *+ 


W. D. Endres 


obligatory but the lesson which records his 
choice of the seventy represents him inaugur- 
ating the same thing among his own people. 


We must do the same if we would be like 
him. 
Win our nation for what? To the cause 


of righteousness and truth. Induce men to 
make an effort to be good. Not only to be 
good but to defend goodness as the proper 


ideal of life for all men and women. This 
is a challenge to the moral fiber of any 
person who will take it seriously. It is not 
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enough to follow good influences when they 
are aroused in public worship upon the 
Lord’s Day. It is a perpetual obligation. 
It follows into the home, and the office, the 
shop and the school room, the places of 
amusement and recreation—everywhere; it 
is the plane of Christian living. To win 
men to such a standard is a worthy task. 
This is our only salvation. Many are in- 
terested in reforms. But forces are con- 
stantly at work throwing snares and tempta- 
tions in the way of those who are in a po- 
sition to make the reforms effective. The 
bribe-giver is always ready to buy off the 
legislator, and laws prohibiting this are dis- 
regarded by the officials: in the executire 
chairs, the sheriff or police. So long as we 
do not have honest men it is impossible to 
have just relations among the members of 
At this point Christianity and that 
alone is sufficient. It seeks to bring men 
into a conscious and vital relation to the 
eternal God to whom all men are responsible. 
He is just and good and demands that all 
men must be so. It is his omnipotence 
alone which has power to make men be good 
at all times. Whether we are interested in 
the abolition of vice and crime of the lower 
sort or of the respectable immoralities which 
prevail in business the country over we must 
ultimately rely upon Christ. Is this not 
reason enough to help Him win our nation? 
But let us never forget what is involved in 
this. The time was not long ago when the 
people of the United States were relatively 
homeogeneous, and our cities were new and 


society. 


small. Today we are probably the most 
heterofeneous people on the globe. Every 


nation, tribe and tongue has its representa- 
tives here. Many of them have come in 
large numbers and colonized in many of the 
cities. They transplanted sections of their 
native country and people with their low 
standards of living—its vice and its degrada- 
tion—in the new world. The small towns 
and cities have grown into cities of great 
proportions. While these are the centers of 
opportunities and privilege, they are the 
centers of evil as well. Poverty, vice and 
suffering flourish here. To win our nation 
for Christ means that all this must be puri- 
fied and made right. 


Five Hundred Miles in an 
Open Boat 


News has just come from the Congo of a 
trip recently made by Dr. Royal J. Dye 
two hundred and fifty miles up the Bosira 
branch of the great Congo River. It is 100 
miles up this tributary where the new sta- 
tion was opened at Longa. One hundred and 
fifty miles further is the site now desired for 
the third station in Congo. 

At Bonyeka the work was opened just 
two years ago by a native evangelist, Iso 
Timothy. It is a very populous country with 
villages as large as European cities. Up to 
this time the people had never heard the 
gospel. During these two years the work 
has been blessed under the care of the Chris- 
tian teachers and preachers sent out and 
supported by the church at Bolenge. It was 
to this point that Dr. Dye made his recent 
trip, accompanied by E. R. Moon. The 
journey was made in.an open boat and at 
one time they were in peril of their lives. 
A sudden tropical tornado burst upon them 
and huge branches of trees were broken off 
and fell all about them as they sought shel- 
ter from the terrible storm. Had they been 
traveling in a dug out canoe as formerly, 
nothing could have kept them from being 
swamped. As it was, Dr. Dye sat in the 
prow protecting his typewriter with his 
mackintosh and umbrella. Their cameras 
and medicine cases were in a zine tub. but 
the paddlers thoughtlessly removed the cov- 
ering so that the cases were completely 
water soaked. They think a liberal applica- 


tion of glue may restore them to usefulness, 
but never again to their former appearance. 
Such experiences are what some call the 
romance which differentiates home and for- 
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eign work. 
they were, for there was no opportunity to 
change. 

With a short stop at Longa, they pushed 
on to Bonyeka, arriving on Sunday, about 
noon. A crowd met them at the beach and 
escorted them to where the Lord’s Day serv- 
ices were still in session. Dr. Dye had never 
been there before, and as they came up the 
village street the fssembled congregation 
burst out singing, “Oh Happy Day.” They 
insisted that he begin preacahing to them at 
once, although their service was over. Even 
then they refused to be dismissed, so on 
he talked. Often he stopped to ask them 
if they heard and understood, to which they 
would reply as one man: “We hear, we 
understand.” The peoplt were finally dis- 
missed, save the Christians, who remained to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper. At the close 
of this, the whole village had returned and 
filled the church, so the preacher had to 
begin again. Save for an occasional hymn, 
this continued until sundown, when a large 
Endeavor service was held. It was a won- 
derful meeting, out of doors. At its close 
the crowds of their own accord returned to 
the tabernacle to feed on the teaching of 
the white teacher. Dr. Dye continued 
preaching to them until 9 p. m., they being 
then dismissed to reassemble at daybreak 
for a sunrise prayer meeting. Although the 
speaker had not had food nor a moment’s 
rest since dawn, he never felt the need of it 
as he broke to the starving multitudes the 
bread of life. 

While there Dr. Dye baptized thirty-six 
people, He says: “Sunday was a busy day. 
At daybreak there was a prayer service for 
those desiring to make the good confession. 
At 9:30 they beat the five big knoles. (Thees 
are huge drums hewn out of logs.) My, 
what a din! This called together a large 
crowd. At the close of the morning service 
we took the confessions and went immed- 
iately to the river for the baptisms. One 
man working for the big Trading Company 
came just as we were closing and I took his 
confession and baptized him right there. 
Even the trees were crowded with men, 
women and children. The river banks were 
black, red black (red paint on black bodies) 
with, people. There was a small sprink- 
ling of clothes in the little group of Chris- 
tians and those baptized. There is as yet 
no opportunity for people to get clothing. 





They paddled on, drenched as They have even less than at Bolenge in the 


olden days. 

_After the baptisms the church members 
lined up and the new converts passed before 
them and shook hands. It was a beautiful 
ceremony and a goodly sight. The heathen 
people remarked, ‘That a church indeed.’ 
They now number 106. All the people are 
very anxious for us to come and establish a 


is 


situation here. I have never seen so real 
a desire before. The children are simply 
Swarming in the streets, and the school 


(taught by a Christian teacher) now num- 
bers hundreds. As we pass through the 
streets they gather around us in great crowds, 
looking up with bright, beaming faces, seek- 
ing our smile. I hate to return to Bolenge. 
There is so much calling us here, but my 
work is there. I must give my strength and 
what ability I have there. : 

This town has thirty sections. Bolenge, 
with its one poor street, looks small beside 
it. It takes a half a day to walk through 
Bonyeka, while we pass through Bolenge in 
half an hour. The outlook is wonderful and 
we can but trust God and press on.” 

Bonyeka is but one of many such popu- 
lous villages. Thousands lie wholly un- 
reached by the gospel message. The new S. 
8. Oregon will facilitate getting to them, 
with less danger to health and life. God 
speed the Oregon and those who shall carrv 
the light of a new life to those millions of 
darkened souls waiting, starving, dying, day 
by day. 


Not a Sin 

To Pere Monsabre, the distinguished 
French preacher, there came one Sabbath, af- 
ter mass, a lady who insisted that she must 
see him on an affair of great importance, It 
was a matter of conscience, and slie ex- 
plained that she was most seriously dis- 
turbed. In fact, she was sadly given to van- 
ity. That very morning, she confessed, she 
had looked in the glass and had yielded to 
the temptation of thinking herself pretty. 

Pere Monsabre looked at her. “Is that all, 
my daughter?” 

“That s all.” 

“Then go in peace, for to make a mistake is 
not a sin.”—Lippincott’s. 
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The ehoir of the church at Muncie, Ind., is 
preparing to soon give a play called “The 
Deacon,” for the benefit of the church. 


V. L. Graves has been called to the pas- 
torate of the church at Denton, Texas. Mr. 
Graves has a fine record for work in the 
state. 


Claire L. Waite, pastor of the First Church 
and E. N. Duty, pastor of the Second Church, 
Milwaukee, exchanged pulpits Sunday morn- 
ing, February 6. 

The church at Ladonia, Texas, under the 
leadership of A. L. Clinkenbeard, has made 
a conditional pledge of $350 for Texas Chris- 
tian University. 

The First Church, Springfield, Ill, is al- 
ready working in earnest for their new build- 
ing. A new lot has been purchased and the 
architects have been employed. 

Miss Eva Lemert, Sunday-school special- 
ist, has just spent a month with the church 
at Troy, N. Y. Her services are highly com- 
mended by the pastor, C. J. Armstrong. 


Osceola McNemor of 
called to the pastorate of the church at El 
Paso, Ill., to sueceed A. M. Growden, who 
went to Santa Barbara, Cal., in January. 


The young women’s First 
Church Sunday-school, St. Joseph, Mo., gave 
an afternoon reception to married friends 
February 10, in the church parlors, and a 
valentine party in the evening for the young 


Gridley, has been 


class of the 


people. 
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A. D. Skaggs, is moving things in the 
work at Sunny Side, California. During the 
month of January there were twenty-two 
accessions at the regular services of the 
church. 


In the three weeks of the meeting with the 
First Church, Hutchinson, Kans., there were 
138 accessions to the membership. Victor 
Dorris is the preacher and V. E. Ridenour, 
singer. 

Professor Kirk of Drake University, has 
accepted the pastorate of the church at Stu- 
art, Iowa, where he will preach each Sunday, 
continuing of course his teaching in the uni- 
versity. 


The church at Fort Dodge, Iowa, has com- 
pleted the basement for their new building. 
They will proceed at once with the super- 
structure and feel assured of much help from 
the churches in other parts of the state. 


The state missionary convention of Texas 
will be held at Dallas, May 9-12. The 
papers and preachers of the state are pre- 
paring to make this one of the largest 
gatherings ever held by the Disciples of the 
state. 

In the brief series of meetings being held 
in the First Church, Kansas City, Mo., there 
were forty-five accessions to the membership 
John Ray Ewers, pastor of 
Pittsburg, did the 


the first week. 
the East End Church, 
preaching. 


The First Church, Oklahoma City, has sold 
its present property, which is being en- 
croached upon by the business part of the 
city, and purchased larger lots in the most 
beautiful part of the city, where they will 
soon erect a new and larger building. 
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The Sunday-school of the First Church, 
Warren, Ohio, is taking steps to provide a 
class for mutes. A fine illustration of the 
need of adapting the work of the church to 
the special needs of groups of people in the 
community. 


The church at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
is at work to meet their first payment 
of $300 on their loan from the Church Exten- 
sion Society. All departments are making 
healthful growth under the leadership of W. 
E. Bryson, pastor. 


An evangelistic band has been organized 
among the men of the Central Church, Des 
Moines. These men seek out personally 
those who should make the confession of 
faith, and those who have been for some 
time in the city but have not united with 
their church. 


E. W. Thornton, for the past year pastor 
of the Raomi Avenue Church, Los Angeles, 
has resigned and will in the future devote 
his entire time to Sunday-school work, being 
associated with Herbert Moninger. R. P. 
Shepherd acting secretary of the state work 
succeeds Mr. Thornton. 


They had a great day at Hammett Place 
Church in St. Louis, January 23. C. C. Gar- 
rigues preached in the morning on “The Min- 
istry as a Calling.” In the evening the 
Men’s Berean class conducted the “Volunteer 
Service” and five volunteered, one for the 
regular ministry, four for the mission field. 
Great! 


The forty new members of the church at 
La Belle, Mo., were given a reception by the 
church February 2. The meeting of this 
church was led by the pastor, R. E. L. 
Prunty, and as an expression of their appre- 





The Uprising 


The word business comes from the Anglo- 


Saxon “byzig,” which means diligent. A man 
of business means an 
active man. Business 


ow 1S The 


spells activity. Now the 
one great and only busi- 
ness of the church is 
missions, and from the 
nature of modern busi 
ness and the charactcer 
of Foreign Missions, two 
things are coming up 
WTO aay Ht clear on the horizon of 
our men in the churches. 

l. Business with Foreign 
Missions, and business prosperity is indebted 
to them. . 
In a great speech made during the Presi 
dential campaign, printed and circulated as a 
campaign document, President Taft declared 
missions were indispensable to the political 
and civie progress of the world, and that 
there can be no true material development 
without the Christian religion. Converting 
the heathen, as a business enterprise, mani- 
fests good business acumen, even as trade 
excursions into surrounding territory is en 
couraged by every city’s chamber of com 
merce. Whatever line of trade our men are 
engaged in, if they will read its record of 
exploitation, they will find themselves face 
to face with Foreign Missions. Modern com 
merce is the fruit of Christian Missions no 
less than modern civilization. Missions have 
made London and New York the financial 
pillars of the world, instead of Pekin or 
Constantinople. Missions create commerce as 
well as foster it. Ipecac, quinine, and India 
rubber were discovered by missionaries. The 
first steamships on African lakes and rivers 
were built for missionaries. Commercial 
travelers follow in the wake of missionaries. 
Railways in China, Japan, India, and Africa 
have placed the rails upon ties laid in the 
footsteps of missionaries. The Belgium Trad- 
ing Company have a string of stores in the 
Congo. Into one of the largest the manager 





is connected 


called one of our missionaries two years ago 





of Men for World-Conquest 


By E. W. Allen 


and said: “Mr. Hensey, why is there no sale 
for all these goods?” The missionary replied: 
“Give our evangelists six months’ time in 
which to preach here, and you will have 
plenty of trade.” Six months later the mis- 
sionary again visited that Congo city to in- 
spect the work of the native evangelists. The 
store manager took him in and said: “Mr. 
Hensey, our sales for the past three months 
have exceeded those for the whole fifteen 
years previous.” This keen business man 
then offered to pay for the support of seventy 
evangelists of the Foreign Christian Mission- 
ary Society, to be sent to every one of their 
seventy trading-post cities. 

Our business men owe a debt to Foreign 
Missions as business men. The heathen have 
a claim on you at least six days a week. 
Who gathered and dried the tea in India, 
Ceylon, and China? Who toiled at the looms 
in Persia and Afghanistan to fill your 
tapestry department? Did the Negro who 
carried your ivory to the coast ever hear of 
your Savior? You say all business men are 
not interested in billiard balls or piano kevs. 
(ranted. But look at your desk. Whence 
came the tool of your profession? Your 
bottle of mucilage and your box of stamps 
owe a debt to the Arabs of Hadamant. Your 
eraser and the handle of your fountain pen 
came from South America, the neglected 
continent. The graphite of your pencil from 
dark Siberia, and your finest grade of ink 
from China. 


In the business world no man liveth to 
himself. A famine at the antipodes changes 
stock in Wall Street. The value of exports 
and imports of Hawaii for a single year are 
twelve times as much as the total sum spent 
from the beginning by foreign missionaries in 
evangelizing and civilizing its people. War 
destroys markets and has closed more doors 
than it has opened. But the missionary is 
the pioneer of commerce and the herald of 
civilization. If you want a wider market, 
send out more missionaries. 

While you profit by this world’s market 


you can not hide from yourself the fact that 
much of this wealth costs the lives of men 
for whom Christ died, and that they have 
died practically in your service, never having 
heard the blessed Name. Here lies a great 
responsibility for business men, and “they 
should show to the world that they have a 
stake in the greatest business enterprise of 
the twentieth century—Foreign Missions. 

2. Foreign Missions need you because you 
are a business man. ‘ 

The King’s business requires the very 
qualities in its servants which you possess. 
Capital, confidence, attention, application, 
method, dispatch—these are some of the ele- 
ments for efficient conduct of business. These 
are the very elements needed in the prosecu- 
tion of the foreign missionary enterprise. 

Foreign Missions sadly need capital. It is 
acknowledged by Wanamaker and other ac- 
knowledged business men of authority that 
Foreign Missions are the best paying invest- 
ments in the world. Business men should 
not be conservative about putting money into 
this enterprise. They pay one-hundred-fold 
in this world, and life everlasting in the 
world to come. The indirect and collateral 
benefits conferred upon mankind in the for- 
eign missionary enterprise are enormous. 
toosevelt has said: “No more practical work, 
no more productive of fruit for civilization, 
could exist than the work carried on by the 
men and women who give their lives to 
preaching the gospel of Christ.” Our business 
men should now come to the front with new 
enthusiasm and with coéperative enterprise 
and offerings far beyond anything of the past. 
With average gifts to Foreign Missions of 
less than the value of a postage stamp a 
week per church member, the men of the 
world may fairly smile because they are so 
pitifully small. How does such giving appear 
to Christ? We have been in the “retail busi- 
ness” in Foreign Missions long enough. 
Men! Turn the current of thought to mis- 
sions as the greatest thing in the world, and 
show the world our proper conception by the 
largeness of your cifts. 
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ciation of his work the church made him a 
present of eighty dollars. Since his return 
to Missouri Mr. Prunty has had many invi- 
tations to conduct revival meetings. 


Joseph Gaylor has just assisted in a meet- 
ing with the South Church, Japlin, where 
J. R. Blunt is pastor. There were 279 acces- 
sons. The Sunday-school and workng force 
of the church are said to have been doubled. 
Twelve hundred dollars were rased for the 
purchase of a lot for a new building. 


A five weeks’ meeting has just closed at 
Richland Center, Wis. There were 118 addi- 
tions. The Sunday-school attendance was 
doubled. The church is a child of the Churelt 
Extension Society, and is active along all 
lines of missionary work. Thomas Wallace 
is the pastor. 


B. A. Abbott, pastor of the Harlem Avenue 
Church, Baltimore, who contributed an ex- 
cellent article to the columns of the Christian 
Century two weeks since, will give four 
lectures at Milligan College, Milligan, Tenn., 
on the general theme, “The Spirit of Science 
and Progress,” the first week of the present 
month. 


Frank E. Boren, pastor of the church at 
Vicaville, Cal., says that their experience 
with the “merger service” during January 
was so successful, that they have decided 
to continue the plan indefinitely. The Sun- 
day-school has increased in attendance and 
interest, and many young people are finding 
increased profit in the work of the school. 


The church at Mattoon, IIl., has made spe- 
cial preparation for the union meeting to be 
held in the city, beginning February 22, and 
led by M. B. Williams. In preparation for 
this event, the church called to the assist- 
ance of the pastor, W. D. Wetzel, W. W. 
Sniff, pastor of the church at Paris, Ill. In 
the two weeks of preparatory meeting there 
were twenty-nine accessions to the church. 


The Christian men of all the churches of 
all the denominations of Des Moines met in 
a great union banquet, Tuesday evening, 
February 6. These men as they have come 
into the work of the church, have felt the 
weakness of working separately and are pur- 
posing in their hearts to so organize as to 
present a solid front to the enemies of 
righteousness. 


At Roswell, New Mexico, a Century Bible 
class was started soon after the convention 
in El Paso, eight months ago. This class 
has already passed the century mark, and 
continues to grow. This church is making 
rapid progress along the best lines. Last 
July they paid off the final note on their 
church building debt. The services of the 
church were never so well attended as now. 
George Fowler is the minister. 


The Indiana State Convention will be held 
at Anderson May 16 to 19. The church at 
Anderson is one of the best among the Disci- 
ples, and under the leadership of T. W. 
Grafton has never been satisfied with small 
things. It is therefore confidently expected 
that this convention will be one of the largest 
in the history of the state. Aside from the 
numbers who will attend much interest will 
center in the fact that at this convention 
the proposed new constitution for the state 
will come up for discussion. 


The church at Troy, N. Y., where Cecil 
J. Armstrong is pastor, held a special men’s 
service, Sunday evening, February 6. The 
service was under the direction of the Sun- 
day-school, with Superintendent C. E. Van 
Zandt presiding. The music was furnished 
by men. The pastor gave the sermon, his 
subject being “A Man’s Job.” Though the 
mercury was at the zero point, the body of 
the church was filled with men, and the side 
roms with women. It is the plan of the 
church to hold a service once each month. 
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Dr.PRICES 


oe" Baking Powder 


Made from cream of tartar derived 
solely from grapes, the most deli- 
cious and healthful of all fruit acids. 








Dr. Harvey O. Breeden is giving a course 
of twelve lectures in the Berkeley Bible Sem- 
inary, Berkeley, Cal., on the general theme 
“Evangelism.” Some of Dr. Breeden’s sub- 
jects are: “The Wisdom of Soul Winning,” 
“What to Preach,” “Evangelistic Music,” 
“Sane Methods of Promoting the Evangelistic 











GRADE YOUR SCHOOL 


On the Installment Plan! 


Every informed Sunday-school 
worker desires to have the graded 
system introduced into his school. 
But it seems like too big an under- 
taking to grade the school all at once. 
Hence nothing at all is done, and the 
school goes on in the same old absurd 
way of teaching the children the 
lessons provided for grown-up people. 

The International S. S. Committee 
has made it possible to bring the 
graded system in, like the Kingdom 
of God comes, “without observation.” 
You can have your school graded 
without any agony—almost without 
knowing it, except in its beneficent 
results. Begin at the bottom now— 
with the elementary grades, the 
pupils under twelve years old. Pro- 
vide teachers and pupils with the 
Bethany Graded Lessons, based on 
the outlines already authowzed by the 
International Committee. Later on— 
perhaps in nine months or a year from 
now—when the Committee authorizes 
an outline of lessons for the Inter- 
mediate grades you will be ready to 
adopt them and the Bethany Series 
will be ready with the helps for you. 
And so on, through the Senior and 
Advanced grades, follow the Interna- 
tional Committee and as fast as they 
provide the lessons you will be ready 
te adopt them. ; 

Our advice to all scheols, then, is: 
FOLLOW THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. No independent course 
yet devised is better than that pro- 
vided by ‘the International Com- 
mittee, if indeed there is one se goed 
in all Besides, there is 
advantage in the whole Sunday-schoel 
world studying together when eur 
leaders really lead—as the Interna- 
tienal Cemmittee is new deing. 

The Bethany Graded Lessens may 
be commenced at any time. Purchase 
the main bulk of your supplies where- 
ever you wish, but let us furnish yeu 
these fascinating lessons for yeur 

Is under twelve. THE NEW 
tk RISTIAN CENTURY CO., 700 
East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 























Campaign,” “Historic Movements in Evangel- 
ism,” “Problems of Evangelism,” “Modern 
Evangelists—Sunday, Chapman and Gipsy 
Smith,” “Bible-school Evangelism,” and “The 
Future of Evangelism.” 


The Central Church of Christ, Decatur, Ik, 
closed a three weeks’ meeting Sunday, Jan- 
uary 30, with fifty-one additions. C. M. 
Chilton of St. Joseph, Mo., was with the 
two weeks and was called home by sickness 
and death in his church. His preaching was 
masterly. Mrs. J. E. Powell directed the 
music with perfect satisfaction. O. W. Law- 
rence is pastor. 


S. R. Hawkins of McAlester, Okla., dedicat- 
ed the new twelve thousand dollar church at 
Miami, Okla., February 6, making the third 
church he has dedicated in Ottawa County, 
and the twentieth in Oklahoma. Sixteen 
hundred dollars was asked for, and more 
than eighteen hundred was raised at the 
morning service, rendering it unnecessary to 
ask for pledges at the afternoon and evening 
services. 


A very successful revival has just closed 
at Elyria, Ohio. H. Newton Miller, secretary 
of the Ohio Christian Missionary was the 
evangelist and J. P. Garmong of Des Moines, 
was song leader. There were forty-six con- 
fessions and fifteen by statement and letter. 
The church is the stronger and richer for 
the meeting. Mr. Miller goes to the pastor- 
ate at the Broad Street Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, within a few weeks. John P. Sala is 
the pastor. 


A letter has come to us from J. L. Brandt, 
written*January 14, just as he and his party 
were coming into sight of Japan. Mr. Brandt 
tells of his short stop and pleasdnt visit in 
Honolulu with Pastor McKeever. The church 
there is growing rapidly in numbers and 
strength. There were fifteen accessions to 
the church the last Sunday in 1909 and the 
first in 1910. Enroute to Japan Mr. Brandt 
held three religious services, speaking 
through an interpreter to the Japanese pas- 
sengers. He says they are interesting and 
attentive auditors, 


Prof. Edward Kreiser, musical director of 
the First Congregational Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., who is soon to become the director for. 
the Independence Boulevard Church, gave a 
lecture at the latter church recently, in 
which he is reported to have said that his 
criticism of the modern church music is that 
emphasis is laid upon the work of a quartet, 
to the neglect of the singing by the congrega- 
tion. Prof. Kreiser has drafted the plans 
for the new organ which is to be installed in 
this church. This organ will in many re- 
spects surpass the great organ used b~ the 
Mermons in Salt Lake City. 
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S. M. Martin has been engaged to assist 
M. L. Rose and the church at Yakima, Wash- 
ington, in a meeting during February. Chas. 
Reign Scoville held a meeting with this 
church last year. 


A new mission is to be established on the 
West side at Wichita, Kansas, through the 
united effort of the three churches there, led 
by Walter Scott Priest, C. C. Sinclair, and 
R. H. Newby. 


J. H. Capp was installed as minister of the 
church at DeKalb, Mo., February 6. For the 
past three years Mr. Capp has ministered to 
the people of the Woodson Chapel, St. Joseph. 


“At the Beginning of the Second Century” 
and “The Church and the Christian Religion” 
were the subjects of sermons by Perry J. 
Rice, in the First Church, El Paso, Texas, on 
a recent Sunday. 


Nay and Davis, evangelists, closed a meet- 
ing at Richland, Wis., a week ago, in which 
there were 118 additions to the church, and 
the attendance of the Sunday-school was 
doubled 


For three months the University Church, 
Champaign, NL, has been making most care- 
ful preparation for a revival, which began 
February 6, with Charles Bloom as evangelist 
and Mrs. J. E. Powell leader of song. 


The last Sunday evening of each month, 
R. G. Frank, pastor of the church at Liberty, 
Mo., holds a service of song. The last eve- 
ning in January he gave an account of the 
life of Isaac Watts, and told how some of 
his noted songs came to be written. 


Rochester Irwin has just closed a meeting 
at Long Point, Illinois, where he is pastor. 
There were twenty-four additions to the 
church, making seventy-seven in less than a 
vear that Mr. Irwin has been pastor of this 


church 


The world’s Sunday-school convention will 
be held in Washington, D. C., May 19-24. In 
preparation for some of the papers of this 
meeting several persons are at work gathering 
statements from prominent men as to their 
judgment of the helpfulness of the Sunday- 
school as a character-forming institution. 


The Fifth Ave. church, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, is enthusiastically at work in a revival 
meeting. The pastor, Homer E. Sala, is as- 
sisted by his brother, O. M. Sala, of Minerva, 
N. Y., as evangelist, and Peter Quartel leader 
of song. The meetings are well attended 
and promise to bring a large number of peo- 
ple into this young church. 


W. A. Moore, pastor of the First Church, 
Tacoma, Washington, has been directing the 
attention of, his people to some present day 
interests of humanity in Sunday evening 
services. He preached on “The White Plague,” 
assisted in the service by a local physician. 
The other sermons were “The Wliite Slave” 
and “The White Life.” 


In the last four months there have been 
fifty accessions to the church at Chickasha, 
Okla., under the ministry of Andrew P. John- 
ston Two months ago Mr. Johnston or- 
ganized a “Fraternal Bible Class” which has 
grown to include a membership of eighty 
persons. This class as a part of its work 
extends systematic help to its members in 
time of sickness 


H. H. Peters calls our attention to a mis- 
take made in our announcement of a few 
weeks ago that he had been at Laporte, 
Ind., for a Sunday address and had taken 
an offering for Eureka College. Mr. Peters 
wishes it understood that he does not ask for 
money for Eureka on “alien territory.” We 
are glad to make this correction of an error 
occurring through our being misinformed. 
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Of the meeting and work of the pastor at 
Bloomfield, Ia., I. J. Cahill says in a letter 
just received: “Bro. Ferrall has done an 
abiding work there and it was a delight to 
work with him and to speak to his people, 
whom he has brought up to the place where 
they drink in eagerly one’s very most spir- 
itual messages. Besides the splendid spiritual 
culture given to his people, there have been 
321 added to the church in his five years’ 
ministry, and the church is a foremost factor 
in the religious life of the community.” 


W. J. Lhamon spent one week preaching 
nightly in Orrville, Ohio, where Earl P. 
Kempher is minister. The immediate results 
were four baptisms and two by letter. Our 
cause in Orrville is weak, new and not well 
understood. The object in calling Mr. Lha- 
mon was to get properly before the people. 
Mr. Lhamon did it effectively. He leaves a 
warm place in the hearts of Orrville people. 
His helper, Mr. Burditt, inspired all. by the 
gospel in song. 


The annual report of the church at Troy, 
N. Y., shows: Raised for current expenses, 
$2,685.10; on organ fund, $550; for missions, 
$1,004.99; total from the church proper, 
$4,240.09. The Sunday-school raised $631.97, 
of which more than $300 was for missions. 
The C. W. B. M. raised $308; the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, $147; the King’s Daughters, $63.95; 
the Doreas Society, $70. The grand total 
for home expenses was $3,848.64, and the 
total ‘given for missions, $1,693.03. The pas 
tor, Cecil J. Armstrong, is doing a very con 
structive and permanent work with this 
church. 


David H. Shields, Eureka, IIl., 
“Three confessions last Sunday. Seven con 
fessions on a recent Sunday. Fifty additions, 
seventeen baptisms and thirty-three letters 
in eight months at regular services. Offer- 
ings for Eureka College on Educational Day, 
over $400. Offering for Church Extension 
largest of any church in Illinois. Men’s Club 
recently banqueted the “Princely Knights.” 
About sixty boys present. Charles Stelzle 
gives the lecture course this year for the 
Ministerial Association of the College. A 
brick stack has been built for the college 
heating plant and an additional boiler in- 
stalled.” 


writes: 


In announcing the resignation of Claire L. 
Waite as pastor of the First Church, Mil- 
waukee, we stated that he had been with 
the church three years. But time often flies 
more rapidly than we are aware. Mr. Waite 
has been in this pastorate for nearly four 
years, having gone there from an excellent 
service of love and faithfulness in Chicago. 
His work in Milwaukee has been one of ear- 
nest and constructive character, laying deep 
the foundations for permanent success, Mr. 
Waite is unusually faithful and efficient as 
a pastor. He gets near to his people, enters 
into their lives with a helpfulness of spir- 
itual vision and worth that makes them 
loath to give him up. 


An item of especial interest to Chicago 
Disciples and to all readers of the Christian 
Century will be the news that Dr. Errett 
Gates has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Church History in the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. Dr. Gates’ con- 
nection at the university hitherto has been 
that of Instructor in the Disciples’ Divinity 
House, although in addition he has been 
often invited to offer courses in the Divinity 
School proper. His promotion to this honor- 
able rank in the Divinity School is a just 
recognition of his splendid scholarship in his 
chosen field of church history. His courses 
in the Disciples’ Divinity House will continue 
to be given as heretofore. In connection 
with the announcement of Dr. Gates’ promo- 
tion it is also said that he will shortly go 
abroad for a year’s study and travel. 
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The following report of the church at Fair- 
mont, W. Va., where I. N. Grisso. is 
pastor, has just come to our hand: “Added to 
the membership, 114, an increase of 67 per 
cent. The Bible-school has been graded and 
has made great increase. The Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society has made an increase of 85 
per cent. A Junior C. E. of fifty-four mem- 
bers has been organized. A Men’s Brother- 
hood affiliated with the National Brotherhood 
of the Disciples of Christ has been started 
which promises much for the congregation 
and influence in the city. The sum of $233.60 
has been raised for missions. Amount raised 
for all purposes $3,103. 


Lowell C. McPherson of Keuka Park, N. Y., 
assisted by his brother, R. P. McPherson, 
closed their meeting at Parsons, Kansas, Feb- 
ruary 9. These meetings began January 9. 
The church at Parsons has about 800 mem- 
bers. The pastor, Frank Mallory, has re- 
ceived 129 into the church since he began 
his ministry here April 1, 1909. Of Mr. Mal- 
lory, Mr. McPherson says: “He is highly re- 
garded and much loved in Parsons by all 
classes. In Topeka, where he had been for 
sixteen years, he was for eleven years a 
member of the board of education, and for 
five years its president. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Kansas Christian Missionary 
Board, and its president until his removal to 
Parsons. He is an ideal pastor, a strong 
preacher and a man of exemplary character.” 


For the second time in three years, H. E. 
Van Horn has held a successful meeting with 
the Capitol Hill Church, Des Moines, Ia., of 
which he is pastor. In the first meeting 
three years ago there were 120 additions. The 
meeting this year surpassed the record of the 
first. This is the more remarkable when it 
is remembered that last vear this church held 
a meeting, led by Evangelist John L. Brandt, 
in which there were more than 200 additions. 
This meeting gives to the Capitol Hill church 
a membership surpassed by but few in the 





GET POWER 
The Supply Comes from Food. 





If we get power from food, why not strive 
to get all the power we can. That is only 
possible by use of skilfully selected food that 
exactly fits the requirements of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a poor fire 
is not a good steam producer. 

“From not knowing how to select the right 
food to fit my needs, I suffered grievously for 
a long time stomach troubles,” writes a lady 
from a little town in Missouri. 

“It seemed as if I would never be able to 
find out the sort of food that was best for 
me. Hardly anything that I could eat would 
stay on my stomach. Every attempt gave 
me heart-burn and filled my stomach with 
gas. I got thinner and thinner until I liter- 
ally became a living skeleton and in time was 
compelled to keep to my bed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded to try 
Grape-Nuts food, and it had such good effect 
from the very beginning that I have kept up 
its use ever since. I was surprised at the 
ease with which I digested it. It proved to 
be just what I needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, the heart- 
burn, the inflated feeling which gave me so 
much pain disappeared. My weight gradu- 
ally increased from 98 to 116 Ibs., my figure 
rounded out, my strength came back, and I 
am now able to do my housework and enjoy 
it. Grape-Nuts did it.” 

A ten days trial will show anyone some 
facts about food. 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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brotherhood. As a recognition of his services 
at the close of the meeting the church pre- 
sented Mr. Van Horn with two sectional 
book cases. 


The special evangelistic meeting at Bloom- 
field, Iowa, under the leadership of I. J. 
Cahill and O. C. Petit, closed Sunday evening, 
February 6. There were twenty-one acces- 
sions to the church. Ten of these were men. 
F. D. Ferrall, the pastor, says: “The time 
had come in our work when we felt the need 
of a series of meetings of the pastor-evan- 
gelist type. Mr. Cahill more than made good. 
His sermons not only attracted the atten- 
tion of large numbers of thinking men and 
women outside the church, but the church 
itself was greatly strengthened for a larger 
vision and more strenuous effort. Mr. Pettit 
led the large chorus choir efficiently and ren- 
dered special music each evening.” On Mon- 
day evening following the meeting, Mr. Cahill 
gave his lecture, “Peter’s Wife’s Mother.” 


Geo. A. Miller, pastor of the Ninth Street 
Church, Washington, D. C., writes of a matter 
of interest not only to the Disciples of Wash- 
ington, but to all Christian people in the 
states. He says there is at present no law at 
all regarding the observance of Sunday as a 
day of rest in the District of Columbia. Tak- 
ing advantage of this, contractors push their 
work seven days in the week, and all places 
of amusement are open on Sunday. A Dill 
known as “The Johnson Bill” has passed the 
senate and is now in the hands of the house 
committee, which intended to close all 
unnecessary work on the day that is observed 
throughout the country as a day of rest. Mr. 
Miller urges Christian voters to write their 
representatives, urging the passage of this 
measure. The measure is being opposed by 
the moving picture men and the Seventh Day 
Adventists. 


is 


Reports from the work at Galesburg, III, 
for 1909 show a gratifying growth in all de- 
partments. The pastor, J. A. Barnett, 
preached 151 sermons during the year, thirty- 
two of which were preached in a meeting at 
New Bedford in December at which twenty- 
five wete added to the church. At regular 
services twenty-nine were added to the church 
and thirteen in a tent meeting in the east 
end of the city in July; total forty-two. The 
Bible-school averaged 190, a gain of twenty- 
six, and a large cradle roll and home depart- 
ment have been added. The church, includ- 
ing all departments, raised $4,396.75 during 
the year, $730.87 of which was for missions 
and benevolences. At the annual meeting 
in January the congregation voted to become 
a living link in the Foreign Society, and 
enough pledges have been secured to insure 
success. The next enterprise will be a new 
church home. 


The annual report of the Englewood 
Church, Chicago, has just come to our hands. 
t shows advance in all departments of the 
work. There were ninety-one accessions to 
the church, forty-five by letter, thirty-six by 
confession, and ten by statement. The net 
was fifty-one. The treasurer re- 
ported total receipts for the year, $7,632.66. 
The C. W. B. M. raised, including subscrip- 
tions to Tidings, ete., a total of $587.35. ‘The 
Young Ladies Mission Circle has a member- 
ship of twenty-five, and raised $60. The 
Christian Endeavor Society made a net gain 
of ten in its membership, and raised during 
the year $78.51. The Junior C. E. has 
twenty-five members and raised $34.54. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society reported receipts for the 
year, $522.13. The average attendance at 
the Sunday-school was 366. There were 
fifteen additions to the church through the 
Sunday-school. The average weekly collec- 
tion was $12.60, or a total of $642.66. The 
school gave $314.91 for missions. C. G. Kin- 
dred has-been recalled to the pastorate of 
the church and has accepted. 


increase 
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Sunday, February 6, was Founders’ Day 
at Eureka College. It was one of the great 
days of recent years. D. H. Shields, pastor 
of the Eureka Christian Church, delivered a 
sermon in the morning on “The Place of 
Christian Education in our National Life.” 
In the evening H. H. Peters, field secretary 
for the college, delivered an address on “The 
Disciples—An Interpretation.” Good congre- 
gations were present at both services and great 
interest was manifested. Mr. Peters showed 
that the logic of the plea of the Disciples 
was an educational program for all the in- 
terests of the church, culminating in a suf- 
ficent number of well-equipped and endowed 
institutions of learning to carry on a vig- 
orous campaign for the cause of the Master. 
Fifty-five years ago the Illinois Legislature 
granted a charter to Eureka College. The 
college has done invaluable service. Many 
times this service has been rendered amidst 
the greatest difficulties. But the indications 
are favorable for some good things for 
Eureka in the immediate future. Mr. Peters 
was able to report $41,000 raised on the 
$125,000 endowment proposition with good 
prospects. 


January 13, the congregation at Philips- 
burg, Pa., dedicated their beautiful new 
building. This is one of our really great 
churches not often noticed in the religious 
journals because of the modesty of pastor 
and people in reporting their work. This 
church has but a brief history. In January, 
1907, the few Disciples of the community 
held a meeting under the leadership of W. S. 
Buchanan, as evangelist. As a result they 
were soon able to form an organization with 
178 members. The meetings were held in a 
hall. The church called D. F. Harris of Mont- 
pelier, Ind., as pastor. He remained a year 
a half, and during that time, with the help 
of G. P. Taubman and W. A. Gardner in 
a meeting there were 161 additions to the 
church. In October 1908 W. 8S. Buchanan 
became pastor, and another meeting was held 
The membership by the close of this meeting 
was 381. On account of the hard times, the 
plans for the new building were delayed 
until May, 1909, when the work was begun 
and the corner stone was laid in July.. The 
church cost $25,000, and has an unusually 


attractice auditorium, which with the Sun- 
day-school rooms will seat 1,000 people. The 
basement provides for kitchen and dining 


room, a boys’ gymnasium, and a ladies’ par- 
lor. H. J. Dudley has just become the new 
pastor of the church. Z. T. Sweeney had 
charge of the dedicatory services and raised 


$9,000, leaving only a small indebtedness 
upon the church. Following the services on 
Sunday were special meetings during the 


week. On Thursday evening, Arthur Holmes 
of Philadelphia, gave an address. This grow- 
ing church has not exhausted its vision in 
building, but is glready planning definite 
lines of institutional work. 


Illinois News 


J. Fred Jones, Field Secretary. 
W. D. Deweese, Office Secretary. 

Our mission at Hillsboro, D. W. Conner, 
minister, is in a successful series of meetings. 

The Central Ministerial Institute meets at 
Clinton, April 7, and 8, and the Southern 
Ministerial Institute meets at DuQuoin, May 
3-5. 

H. L. Maltman, Saybrook, ceases to serve 
the church there, but the new building is a 
monument to his ability. 

The new building at Hudson was recently 
dedicated by the minister, 0. McNemar. He 
also becomes the preacher at El Paso. 

The programs for the district conventions 
are on the way and the dates and places will 
be soon announced. 

Seven Annuity Bonds have been sold by our 
State Society and we would like to dispose 
of more. The principal goes into the Perma- 
nent Fund and we pay six per cent to the 
holder of the bond. 
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you go in to help they feel fully competent 
to say how you shall do it. One really feels 
infallible upon matters about which he knows 
nothing. 

A union meeting is just closed at Mt. Car- 
mel and our church, with J. W. Kilborn min- 
ister, shared in it. He begins a meeting soon 
at Du Quoin, with G. W. Wise. 

We have a good report for the first quarter 
of the ministry of Courtland H. Livingstone 
in our mission at Freeport. 

Sunday at Minier found the new minister, 
L. Hadaway, getting on well with the. work. 
The audiences are increasing and the Bible- 
school is growing rapidly. This is a church 
of good men and women and it has had a long 
and creditable service. ; 

Bro. Hadaway is preaching a series of Sun- 
day evening sermons under the general topic, 
“Special Sermons for Young People.” Here 
is the list: “Young People and Their Voca- 
tion,” “Young People and Their Standard of 
Conduct,” “Young People and Their Friends,” 
“Young People in Their Social Relations,” 
“Young People and Their World of Work,” 
“Young People and the Home,” “Young Peo- 
ple and the Church,” “Young People ana the 
hers Vision,” “Young People and Self Con- 
trol.” 

And remember Illinois Day and all Novem- 
ber were bad for our state and district offer- 
ing. Many were cut down and many churches 
have not yet made offerings. There are six 
district evangelists to be supported besides 
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our men in local missions. These men do not 
need charity at your hands but justice. They 
earn their living and more. Just imagine 
how you would feel in the place of any one 
of them, and help as you would like to be 
helped. It is our common cause, they «uo 
our work, there is no one else to support them 
but Illinois churches and preachers. Come 
on, brethren. 

We have prepared papers for the incorpora- 
tion of churches, in order that they may be 
in line with the state law. Many churches 
are not incorporated and it may some day 
make trouble. We have the blank now pre- 
pared and instructions to go with it. Price, 
25 cents. 


As We Go to Press 


Bloomington, Ill., Feb. 13.—Can hold short 
meeting if called at once.—J. H. Gilliland. 


Newton, Kans., Feb. 13.—Canton, Missouri, 
and Christian College become Living-link in 


foreign society.—E. W. Allen. 


In five days’ meet- 
Ninety-six 
union cam- 
rejoices.— 


Neosho, Mo., Feb. 14. 
ing with Mrs. Hunley as soloist. 
have been added as result of 
paign. Great victory. Church 
J. B. Hunley. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 14.— Brother L. L. 
Carpenter passed away last evening at 
eleven thitry. Funeral services at Wabash, 


Ind. Life’s work well done, Life’s race well 


run.—James Small. 


New Albany, Ind., Feb. 10, 1910.—Closed a 
short meeting with Park Church of this City 
last night with thirty-eight additions. F. T. 
Porter is the successful minister. Clarks- 
ville, Iowa next.—John W. Marshall. 


Arkansas City, Kans. February 6: The re- 
vival spirit is now upon us. Eight more addi- 
tions yesterday at regular service. Additions 
every Sunday for six Sundays with one ex 
ception. 183 in seventeen months.—Thomas 
H. Papplemell. 


Pittsburg, Pa., February 7, 1910.—Thir 
teen yesterday. Seventy-nine to date. This 
is greatest meeting ever held in this part of 
Pittsburg. Attendance and singing great. 
Gordon is persistent and powerful as preacher, 


pastor and evangelist.—Kendalls. 


Kansas City, Mo., Fef. 13.—Fifteen added 


at reception at Little rock; total 1068. 
Reached Kansas City Saturday. Minges 
eame one week ahead. Assisting Dr. Burris 
Jenkins and Linwood Boulevard Church. 
First invitations today: fifty-five added. 
Overflow meeting tonight—Charles Reign 

Scoville. 
Clayton, Ill, Feb. 13.—We closed last 
‘ with Brother Corey in order to 


Thursday 
start here today. Forty-eight added, thus 
doubling the aetive membership of our body 
Brother Sines has things m good 
The ordinance of baptism was 
Thompson, The Egyp- 


there. 
shape here. 
administered today. 


tion. 

Newark, Ohio, Feb. 13.—Ninety additions 
the first day of invitation. The morning 
services brought fifty-nine. Twenty-two to 


night. Nine at an afternoon service. W. D. 
Ward, pastor, has only been on the ground 
four weeks but is in the hearts of his peo- 
ple and is giving loyal support. Lewis leads 
a great chorus.—Brooks Evangelistic Co. 


Elkhart, Ind., Feb. 13.—Sixteen today, 
fifty-seven in first thirteen days. The great- 
est. meeting in this city in any chureh for 
several years. This team is as good as the 
best and appeals to the people in the city. 
Each one a specialist. Charles E. Varney 
has had the largest men’s meeting by any 
one church. Mrs. Varney is the most cap- 
able woman I ever knew in the work. Oscar 


Marks an all round man.—S. G. Buckner. 
Vincennes, 


Ind., Feb. 13.—Meeting four 
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weeks old. Four hundred one additions, 
forty-one today, Ninety nine in last six 
days. Interest increasing. Greatest crowd 
present tonight. Wilhite laboring with in- 
creased power. Tuckerman’s work more ef- 
ficient every day. Mrs. Tuckerman’s per- 
sonal work a great factor in the meetings. 
Church rejoicing with great joy over the 


mighty victory. Men and women of all 
walks of life obey the gospel. City thor- 
oughly stirred. We continue. Brammel 


and Gould in a meeting with the Second 
Church with fifty nine additions first week. 
They continue.—William Oeschger. 


New Secretary for Ohio 


Uhrichsville, Ohio, February 2, 1910.—The 
committee appointed to nominate a successor 
to H. Newton Miller as corresponding secre- 
tary of the Ohio Christian Missionary Society 
have been in constant correspondence since 
their appointment. They consist of the foi- 
lowing: P. H. Welshimer of Canton, Dr. S. 
M. Cook of Weston, S. M. Cooper of Cincin- 
nati, J. P. Allison of Cleveland, and Charles 
Darsie of Uhrichsville. They have been able 
to reach a unanimous decision, which has 
also been the judgment of many brethren 
over the state. I. J. Cahill of Dayton, is the 
man who has been asked to assume the duties 
of the office and we are happy to give his 
letter of acceptance as follows: 

Dear Brother Darsie: I have received and 
considered with care and prayer your letter 
on behalf of the committee on nominations 
asking me to accept the nomination to the 
office of corresponding secretary of the Ohio 
Christian Missionary Society. 

Deeply appreciating the confidence of the 
committee and the far-reaching importance of 
the work, I have decided to accept the nom- 
ina at your hands. If my brethren of the 
ination at your hands. If my brethren of the 
shall take up this labor of love with the 
hope that working faithfully together the 
Lord may find us Ohio brethren into a large 
service for the Kingdom. Praying for such 
divine leadership, I am I. J. CAHILL. 





A Busy Boy. 

A Salvation Army officer in London says 
he asked a boy what work he did to pro- 
vide him with food, etc., and the reply was: 
“I pick strawberries in the summer, I pick 
hops in the autumn, I pick pockets in the 
winter, and oakum for the rest of the year.” 


National Benevolent 
Association 


The contract has finaily been let for a new 
building to cost about $25,000, to be used 
for a home for the aged, in Dallas, Texas. 
It is expected that this building will be com- 
pleted early in the summer. It is expected 
that this building will be completed early 
in the summer. It is to be modernly equip- 
ped. It is being so constructed that each 
person may have his or her own room. It 
will be opened for the especial benefit of 
aged, indigent Disciples of Christ. A score 
or more of worthy veterans of the cross are 
anxiously awaiting the opening of this 
building. 

The Christian Orphans’ Home, of St. Louis, 
will receive $1,000 from the estate of the 
late B. F. Lowry, of Columbia, Mo. During 
his lifetime Bro. Lowry made a number ot 
generous offerings to education. In his death 
he remembered the Lord’s poor. 

The association is prepared to furnish free 
a beautiful Easter cantata, prepared by J. 
W. Carpenter, to the Sunday-schools that will 
observe Easter in the interest of our beneyo- 
lent work. Why not Christianize the annual 
celebration of the resurrection of our Lord? 

The National Benevolent Association has 
about 500 children in its six homes at the 
present time. The task of feeding these chil- 
dren three times a day for 365 days in the 
year is not a small one. Every Bible-school 
in the Brotherhood is asked to have fellow- 
ship in this blessed work. 

The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
and the National Benevolent Association have 
decided to abandon the plan of joint Easter 
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observance. The Bible-schools will observe 
Easter this year i nthe interest of the Na- 
tional Benevolent Association, and send their 
offerings directly to the Association. 
JAMEs H. Monorter, Gen. Sec. 


Laymen’s Convention at St. 


Louis 
By Stephen J. Corey. 

I wish you could have been at St. Louis at 
the Laymen’s Missionary Convention. In the 
rally of our people there was high, sane en- 
thusiasm. They voted to raise the offerings 
from $6,800 for foreign missions to $13,000. 
L. W. MeCreary’s church averaged $3 per 
member last year and he is out for $6 per 
member this year. McCreary is a prince. 
Yesterday J. Campbell White asked the men 
who wanted to do larger things to step into 
a side room with the coéperating committee. 
About twenty-four staid. He put a little 
proposition before them for the starting of 
a “One Thousand Dollar League” for foreign 
missions. Twelve or fourteen men pledged 
$1,000 or more a year for the work abroad. 
There was much prayer and not a few tears. 
One man, who gave not a cent last year, 
pledged $1,000, and said: “I am ashamed of 
myself, and that pledge will not be all.” 
Several pledged $2,000. Then and there they 
started a league, which they planned to make 
world-wide. It was certainly a touching 
moment to see the business men take the 
thing in their hands and lead out. 

Our own H. T. Sutton made one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, speeches of the 
convention. He went on to Memphis, Little 
Rock, Oklahoma City, ete. 


Notes from the Foreign 
Society 


Dr. J. W. Hardy, Jr., Nashville, Tenn., has 
been appointed by the Foreign Society to go 
to Batang, on the border of Tibet, to take 
the place of Dr. S. F. Loftis, who died there 
last yeaar. He will probably start next 
June. The great church at Vine street, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., P. Y. Pendleton, pastor, will sup- 
port him. 


A Friendly Grocer 


Dropped a Valuable Hint About Coffee. 

“For about eight years,” writes a Mich. 
woman, “I suffered from nervousness—part 
of the time down in bed with nervous pros- 
tration. 

“Sometimes I would get numb and it would 
be almost impossible for me to speak for a 
spell. At other times I would have severe 
bilious attacks, and my heart would flutter 
painfully when I would walk fast, or sweep. 

“I have taken enough medicine to start a 
small drug store, without any benefit. One 
evening our grocer was asking Husband how 
I was and urged that I quit coffee and use 
Postum, so he brought home a pkg. and | 
made according to directions and we were 
both delighted with it. 

“So we quit coffee altogether and used 
only Postum. I began to get better in a 
month’s time and leok like another person, 
the color came back to my cheeks, I began 
to sleep weel, my appetite was good and I 
commenced to take on flesh and become inter- 
ested in everything about the house. 

“Finally I was able to do all my own work 
without the least sign of my old trouble. I 
am so thankful for the little book, ‘The Road 
to Wellville.’ It has done me so much good. 
I haven’t taken medicine of any kind for six 
months and don’t need any. 

“A friend of ours who did not like Postum 
as she made it, liked mine, and when she 
learned to boil it long enough, her’s was as 
good as mine. It’s easy if you follow direc- 
tions.” Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” ’in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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H. S. Davenport, Fairfield, N. C., a general 
evangelist, looking after twelve churches, will 
aim to enlist all of them in the March Offer- 
ing. He is helping to build three churches. 
He is seventy-two years of age and a very 
busy man. A preacher like that in every 
church would ‘insure a million dollars for 
foreign missions this year. 

Dr. C. C. Drummond has treated 10,500 
patients in our hospital at Harda, India, dur- 
ing the ‘past year. This is a vast work for 
Christ and his poor children. A new hospital 
building is greatly needed. Will not some 
friend put up a memorial? The dreadful 
plague epidemic has again entered Harda. 
We do not realize the brave fight these mis- 
sionaries are making in the face of disease, 
ignorance and even death. 

Dr. James Butchart and family have re- 
turned to China and have just reached their 
great hospital work at Lu Cheo Fu. This is 
one of the most important stations in all 
China. 

Leslie Wolfe, Manilla, Philippine Islands, 
under date of January 4, 1910, reports thirteen 
baptisms during December. During the whole 
of 1909 there were 253 baptisms in the work 
under his charge. One chapel was dedicated 
at Singalon and four others in the provinces. 
This would be a very good year’s work for a 
preacher in any of our states in this country. 
There were more than 800 baptisms in all 
the Philippine Islands by our missionaries 
during the year 1909. Do you not think 
something is being done in this great field? 

The average number of conversions in the 
United States, it is stated, is about three for 
each Protestant preacher; but the averge 
number of conversions for each missionary on 
the foreign field is twelve. 

W. H. Hanna and family have returned to 
the Philippine Islands and Dr. Lemmon, the 
new missionary, has just reached that field. 

Last week one friend in Illinois sent the 
Foreign Society $500 on the Annuity Plan; 
another friend in the same state sent $100. 
We are hoping to receive many others in 
these March Offering days. 

Seven new living links have been promised. 
Others are working in that direction. All the 
signs point to many more. A number of 
churches will become Every Member Churches. 
That is, an offering will be secured from 
every member. The Winchester, Ky., church 
will no doubt be in this class. In the past 
about ninety per cent of the membership have 
contributed, but they will do even better 
this year. The sky is all bright. Let every- 
body work hard. This is the time for work, 
work, work! 


Items of American Missions 


M. Pitman of New Orleans, has taken the 
work at Lansdowne, East St. Louis, IIl., ‘a 
mission of the American Board. 

Oscar Sweeney, missionary pastor at Ocean- 
side, Cal., has a remarkable hold upon the 
community. He recently undertook to leave 
that he might take up the work at Douglas, 
Ariz., but the church and the entire com- 
munity objected so strenuously and mani- 
fested their way in such a substantial in- 
crease in salary that he decided to remain. 
Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Catholics, 
Christian Scientists—everybody placed their 
name upon the subscription list. The largest 
individual pledge was made by a Catholic. 
This action was taken on the ground that 
he is “a community man” and could not 
be spared from the city. He has been espe- 
cially active in the endeavor to make and 
keep the town “dry” and temperance people 
think this good evidence of how public senti- 
ment stands. 

Frank Maples, missionary at Billings, 
Mont., reports a most encouraging situation 
in that far away frontier town. Their audi- 
ences are the best in the history of the 
church. Their finances are in good condition 
and men and women are added to the saved 
at almost every service. 

Evangelist H. F. Lutz closed an interesting 
meeting with the Kensington Church, Phua- 
delphia, of which Brother H. W. Cadwell is 
the pastor. There were thirty baptisms and 
six accessions otherwise. A splendid feeling 
obtained on the part of other religious com- 
munions in the vicinity of the meeting and 









the plea and position of the Disciples is better 
understood throughout the city. 
The Kehr Street Mission at Buffalo has 
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raised in cash and pledges $1,600 for its new 
building. Pastor Roy E. Deadman says that 
as soon as they get into the new house, the 
church will be regularly organized and there- 
after be known as a church instead of a mis- 
sion. There is a great deal in what you call 
a thing. 

Howard Peters, missionary at Altus, Ark., 
does much preaching in school houses 
throughout the adjacent country. Recently 
twenty-five were received into the church 
from Greenwood three miles away. This 
builds up a great constituency for a church 
throughout the surrounding country. 

Stacey 8S. Phillips of Alamogorda, New 
Mexico, reports a good meeting by Evangelist 
J. Arthur Stout, during which the forces 
were organized and strengthened. 

J. M. Monroe, superintendent of missions 
in Oklahoma, reports having dedicated 
churches at Hydro, Wynona and having pro- 
moted building interests at Clivet, Marietta 
and Moore during the month of January. By 
obtaining possession of property in every 
town in this new country the Christian 
churches are obtaining a franchise upon that 
great field and in the very near future will 
be running well equipped solid vestibule 
trains over the tracks. 

W. B. Young of Poteau, Okla., recently or- 
ganized a new church at Red Oak. 

Secretary Orilas G. White of Bethany, W. 
Va., and Evangelist J. A. Lord are in a meet- 
ing at Elkins, W. Va. 

In Southeast Minneapolis, Minn., a church 
was recently organized by J. M. McKee. 
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Reports from the fields since the regular 
meetings in December show the following: 
Baptisms, 234; additions by letter, 131; addi- 
tions otherwise, 372; total, 877; churches 
organized, one; Sunday-schools organized, 
two; buildings dedicated, one. 

The following missionaries have tendered 
their resignations in the field where they have 
been laboring: W. L. Dudley, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Horace Siberell, New Orleans, La.; H. Gordon 
Bennett, Evangelist Northwest Canada. 

Grant K. Lewis. 
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present in three parts, 35 cents a part. 


The Bethany Graded 


Sunday School Lessons 


International Course 
For the Elementary Grades in 1910 
EpITED BY CHARLES CLAYTON MOERISON. 


The Beginners’ Graded Series—(Complete in Two Years 


Approximate Age of Pupils: Four and Five Years. 
Lessons prepared by Frances W. DANIELSON. 


FIRST YEARS’ LESSONS. 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEACHER. 
Tas BeTHany Becrnners’ GRapep Serres. A Teachers’ Text Book, $1.00 a year, issued 
for the present in four parts, 25 cents each. 
Large Picture Cards (12x15 inches) $2.50 a year. Sold only in yearly sets. 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PUPIL. 
Beoinness’ Stories. An Illustrated Folder, for each Sunday. 
30 cents a year. School subscription, 28 cents a year, 7 cents a quarter. 


The Primary Graded Series —(Complete in Three Years) 
Approximate Age of Pupils: Six, Seven and Eight Years. 
Lessons prepared by Marion THomas. 
FIRST YEARS’ LESSONS. 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEACHER. 


Tue BeTHany PRimMaky Grapep Lessons. A Teachers’ Text Book with picture supple- 
ments. $1.00 a year, issued at present im four parts, 25 cents a part. 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PUPIL. 
Primary Stories. An Illustrated Folder, ene fer each Sunday. Single subscriptions, 
25 cents a year. School subscriptions, 20 cents a year, § cents a quarter. 


SThe Junior Graded Series—(Complete in Four Years) 
Approximate Age of Pupils: Nine to Twelve Years. 
Lessons prepared by JOSEPHIne L. BALpwIn. 
FIRST YEARS’ LESSONS. 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEACHER. 
Tue BETHANY JUNIOn Guavep Series. A Teachers’ Text Book, $1.00 a year, issued at 


EQUIPMENT For THE PUPIL. 
Tus Pcrit’s Boox ron Worx anp Stupr, with picture supplement; covering ‘about four 
months. Three books in the year, each 12 cents. New Junior term opens Feb. 20. 












Single subscriptions, 




















Bam phlet fully describing and illustrating these lesson helps for Teachers and 
ii 6 od ane aan The above prices include postage. 
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Sales! 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN 


[he world’s greatest Bible study Books at One-Quarter Original Price’ 
Thousands of Testimonials! Every Sunday School Teacher, Pastor and Bible 


Immense 


Student should secure one of these Magnificent Standard Bible Reference Libraries. 





ONE-QUARTER ? FORMER PRICE 





Original 
Price 


Opportunity of a Lifetime 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 





LIF! 
EPISTLE 


~ JosePHl 


SAINT PA 


15 Magnificent Volumes, every one handsomely bound in cloth. Nearly 12,000 pages. 


YOUR LIBRARY IS NOT COMPLETE WITHOUT THESE INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE BOOKS 


$14 


SIBLE 


Thousands of illustrations, maps, etc. 





Giibert’s Three Thousand Selected Quetations 

Burning words of brilliant writers from the literature 
of all ages, with complete index of authors and subjects. 
681 pages Former price, $2 


Smith’s Dictionary ef the Bible 
An indispensable aid to Ministers, 

Sunday-school Superintendents, and 

ally 1,024 pages finely illustrated 


Cruden’s Complete Concordance 

Soripture is the best interpreter of Soripture, and. next 
to the Bible, no volume is of greater value to the Bible 
student than Cruden’s Concordance 756 pages. Former 
price, $1.50. 


Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Episties ef St. Paul 

There is no work that will compare with this in giving 
a lifelike picture of the great apostle and the work which 
he did. 1,014 large octavo pages, many fine illustrations, 
maps, charts, etc. Formerly sold for $4.50. 


Jamison, Fausset & Brown's Bible Commentary, 2 V- 

A complete commentary—critical, explanatory and prac- 
iteal—on the Old and New Testaments. Consists of notes 
that are concise, learned, and easily understood, that 
elucidate the difficult passages of Scripture. 1,380 pages. 
Former price, $9.00. 


Kitte’s Ilustrated History of the Bible 
No modern writer has done more to clothe with a fresh 
and living interest the main personages and incidents 
in Bible History than John Kitto in this magnificent 
work. Over 100,000 copies have been sold. 735 
double-column pages, 220 Former 


price, $4.50 


Teachers, Families, | 
Bible readers gener- 
Former price, $4.50 


Every 


usually well 
Money cheerfully 


illustrations. tory. 





Greatest 
Religious 
Book Offer 
Ever Made 


Christian Century 


Readers 
Every Book Newly Made 


book newly made, 
printed on good paper and un- 
boun4. 


books are not entirely satisfao- 


Fausset’s Critical and Expository Bible Cyclopedia 


This great work is the result of seven years of labor 
by the author, contains three thousand seven hundred 
articles, and makes a complete and perfect Bible Cyclo- 
pelia. 750 three-column pages, 600 illustrations. Former 
price, $5.00. 


Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,2V, 


Gives a full account of the society, life, and develop- 
ment—intellectual and religious—in Palestine to serve 
as a frame and background for the picture of Christ. A 
life of the Saviour which is critical as well as Biblical. 
1,524 pages. Former price, $6.00. 


Josephus’s Complete Werks 


In this great work is contained the History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Jews; Destruction of Jerusslem by the Romans; 
Dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, 
James the Just, and the Sacrifices of Isaac. Nearly 1,000 
pages. Former price, $4.00. 


Thomson’s The Land and the Book, 3 Vols. 


The modern Holy Land as illuminating the ancient and 
the Bible. An invaluable and charming classic by a great 
missionary forty-five years in Syria. Three volumes, 
averaging 664 pages each, beautifully printed and bound; 
6 maps, over 100 fine full-page woodcuts, besides several 
hundred in the text. Former price, %12.00. 


Sanford’sConciseCyclopedia of ReligiousKnowledge 


A storehouse of information regarding Church History, 
Bible History, Names, Places, Customs, Doctrines, Creeds, 
Denominations. The Early Church, The Story of the 
Reformation, the various Young People’s Societies, Theo- 
logians; Scholars, Cathedrals, Churches, etc. 985 pages, 
beautifully illustrated. Former price, $3.50. 





well 


refunded if 





HOW TO ORDER. On the Monthly Payment Plan we require an 
advance of $2.00 with order and promise to pay $1.00 monthly 
until payment is completed. Books forwarded at once on 
receipt of cash price or first installment of $2.00. Custom- 
ers pay freight or express charges. Customers at remote 
points or in foreign countries desiring us to prepay will 
send 80 cents per volume to cover cost of postage 
or express. Safe delivery guaranteed to any station 
in the country or to any mail point in the world. 
We will take back books that are not satisfac- 
tory in ten days after examination and return 
money, deducting only the return transporta- 
tion charges. 

As to our reliability we refer you to 

any commeroial agency. Est. 1866. 


s. $. 2 
SCRANTON CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Enclosed please find 

$2 as first payment fer 
..+svolumes as per abeve 
offer in The Christian Century 


Name 


Address 


§. 5. |: MONTHLY-PAYMENT PRICES CASH PRICES 
SCRANTON | Complete Set, 
CO Choice of 


Choice of 
| 281 to 322 | Choice of 
| Asylum Street 


Choice of 
HARTFORD, 


15 Vols., $16.00 15 Vols., $14.00 
eo = ry 11.08 
- 10.00 
_ 8.25 
6.75 
5.00 
3.00 


13.00 
12.00 


12 
10 10 
10.00 
8.00 
Choice of 6.00 


Choice of 





4.00 




















